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“ ; ” chanted atmosphere the brilliant trees stood 
Sndian § umimey. 5 silent—except for the soft rustling of their 
BY LESLIE WALTER. § dropping leaves—and waved their beautiful 


There is such a thing on earth as a love,’ garments of many dyes, of green, and gold, 
deep and fervent, true and faithful, strong as‘ and russet, and crimson—rejoicing in these 
death but sweet as life, that lasts an eternity ‘ last bright days. Beyond the many-tinted 
but is born in an hour—in a word, what is; woodland stretched the gay colors of the 
commonly called, Love at first sight. Not the prairie fowers—yellow, white, and royal pur- 


’ vomantic folly of @ school-girl’s ephemeral anatiepae the duller green of the dying prairie 


passion, which springs into being at the sightS grass. Far away white dwellings and orch- 
of **a lovely moustache,” and rapidly dies<ards of red fruit gleamed in the sun, or the 
away when the object of its admiration is re-Sdark, stately/gables of some more costly 
moved—not the moonstruck madness of a¢mansion appeared among the primeval oaks 
beardless and brainless stripling, who cele-2and cedars by which it was surrounded. 
brated in bad poetry the beauty that fired hisS It was from one of these that I took my way, 
susceptible heart, and writes verses to his having delivered a letter of introduction to its 
darling ‘‘seated on a baleony alone,” wears$owner, the noble old Colonel Bell, for years 
her old ribbons in his vest pocket for a week? my father’s dearest friend and companion. 
and then forgets her--not these perverted > Finding him absent, I promised to return in 
fancies, ending in oblivion, or in the misery So hour, and remounted my horse for a gallop 
of uncongenial souls bound together in a through the beautiful country. 

moment of folly, followed by a life-long re-S I had dashed across the strip of prairie, 
pentance—but that unknown and indefinable ¢ crushing the’ soft grass and flowers beneath 
bond of attraction, instantly recognized and my horse’s feet, and was near the woodland, 
felt, between those who have never before met {when my dogs discovered a flock of plump 
in form, but often in spirit, and whose being 2 brown partridges, and with a bark of délight 
meets and mingles by a law as profound and‘ pursued them. I had no gun, but with a 
unerring as that which draws two drops of?sporteman’s instinct pressed forward to be 
water to unite in one. - You think me senti-Snear the game. The shy, frightened creatures 
mental—foolish? you smile? Listen to my (flew wildly in all directions, and raising my 
story and you shall earnestly believe. eyes to follow their flight Isaw herf: 

It was a lovely autumn day on which I first; One of the poor birds, in its blind. impulse 
saw Clara/Bell, she who made it lovelier. The? of escape, had rushed against her, falling into 
sky was richly blue, softened by the smoky Sher arms, and there she held it; compassion- 
haze that hung over the hills, half veiling the; ately looking down upon its fluttering terror. 
golden glory of the sunshine, the purple out-$ Her figure, draped in. some soft floating robe 
line of the distant horizon. Within this en-“ of a deep purple color, stood slender and fair 
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against the background of golden leaves; her¢ there was something almost angelic in the look 
head was uncovered to the breeze, and the of his wife’s delicate, wasted features—like 
rich tendrils of her hair, curling softly abouts that in the pictures of ‘“‘ Mary the Mother of 
her brows and temples, and looped back inS Jesus” as she gives up her son. There was 
heavy waving clusters, reminded me irgesis-¢ nothing in the external view of their daily life 
tibly of the luxuriant beauty of a vine. Her< that could account for this; they wore no 
lovely Grecian features, defined against the>mourning, the livery of grief; they were 
glowing sky, were tinted with a delicate, clear¢ wealthy, prosperous, beloved and respected 
color that made the frigid Greek type more?by all around them; gifted apparently with 
than faultless—angelic—and her sweet brown all the choicest blessings of heaven—yet stil! 
eyes, Iustrous yet soft, liquid yet brilliant,?the hushed sorrow was in the house. It was 
were filled with tears of pity for the poor tempered with chastened resignation, lightened 
trembling thing she held in her white hand.¢ by Christian hope, softened by mutual cheer- 
In the other arm, from which the dark drapery5 fulness and love; but it was there—lying 
fell easily away, revealing its beautiful contour? on that otherwise bright home—how could it 
and fairness, she bore a sheaf of the gorgeous - be else with that brightest presence ?—as the 
prairie flowers, and on her breast was a small‘ misty haze of the Indian Summer veiled the 
bouquet of more fragile blossoms from the? glowing sky. 5 
garden.‘ Thus she stood before me, the idealS I need not—I cannot call back the memories 
of my fancy, the image of my worship, in2of those most happy days. From the very first 
bodily presence, as often in my dreams—‘I had known Clara as the star of my future, 
thongh then I had seen her but dimly shadowed the angel of my life, my other self—from the 
“through a glass darkly,” “‘ but now face to>time when I lifted my eyes and saw her stand- 
face.” ¢ing before me, the living embodiment of my 
So has she been in my thoughts by day and 2 fairest dreams, I knew what she would be to 
night ever since, a picture of unearthly beauty. me and I to hgr. Thank heaven for that! 
The lovely sky, the enchanted air, the brilliant ¢ Day by day—oh, long bright golden days!— 
earth, gay with its harvest of fruit, flower, S we strayed through the enchanted woodland, 
and leaf, and she—the very goddess of autumn, ¢ oter the flowery prairie, down by the silver lake. 
the spirit of the Indian Summer—in all the. We did not go far in our walks, for I saw she 
glory of her beauty, the holiness of her pity, ¢ was not strong, and we paused often and rested 
the wonder of her love—she is before me ever- 7 on fallen trees or rustic seats, while I watched 
more! ¢ the delicate coler deepen and burn on her fair 
In far less time than I have described it 2 cheeks from exercise, and she studied my face 
here, I had noted all the details of this radiant‘ with her sweet, wishful eyes, as we sat silent 
vision, and springing from my horse dispersed? or talked softly of the many subjects which 
the dogs, which, clamorous for their prey,‘ interested us alike. And when we returned 
leaped ‘up against her dress. I cannot tell ¢ her father would come to meet her, saying, 
what she said in answer to my explanations, I 2 “« My child you stay so long!” kissing her, oh! 
enly know that her voice was the wutteredS how fondly, with murmured blessings on her 
melody of her face. We walked together’ graceful head, while her mother hovered near 
towards her home, the same handsome dwell-‘ her with soft solicitude, smoothing her glossy 
ing I had just left, where [ found a warm wel-¢ hair or caressing her small hands, and asking 
eome from my father’s dear old friend, and aed with tender care, “‘ Did you not walk too far?” 
gentle, motherly lady, his wife, and where, as? ‘‘Are you not tired, my darling?” To all 
they~would take no denial, I was soon estab-> these questions Clara only answered by a sad, 
lished as the “son of the house” as long as I< sweet smile, or a gentle gesture of denial, with 
should remain in the neighborhood. ~ her eyes fixed on her mother, who would 
I had not been domesticated in the family‘ hastily go away. 
many hours before I felt the peculiar tone of? Sometimes a white-haired physician came, 
the household, the air of hushed expectancy, ‘an old friend of the family, a man of portly 
of quiet sadness—more like the premonition? presence, but of mild and winning manners; 
of sorrow to come than like the shadow of past ° he was always closeted with Mrs. Bell—who I 
sffliction—which pervaded it. There was no. “sometimes fancied was wasting under some 
loud laughter, no noisy conversation among secret disease—and with her husband. Clara 
the servants; the master of the house bore an’ often was called in to these councils, and came 
expression of deep pain on his noble face, and?out of the room paler, but with the same 
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: angelic look in her eyes, her mother following mournful love, of heavenly pity! ‘‘ Oh, Edgar, 
» with the traces of tears upon her face, and her Sis i it possible you do not know ?” 

. father with Weeper lines on his high brow.¢ What? oh, heaven! I could only fix my | 
. When the old physician went away, he took eyes, in speechless fear, upon hers, while the 
’ the girl’s hands in his and blessed her, sheSearth seemed to rock beneath me, and the 
. standing pale with down-dropped lashes, and§ blue sky above contracted and dilated, and my 

? a halo of sunlight around her beautiful head, << stopped beating—waiting for the shock! 





. like a marble saint in a niche at church. ‘*T am done with the things of earth—I am 
: In all these tender cares there was some-‘ going beyond—I am dying of consumption.” 
thing that vaguely oppressed and chilled me, How long I remained in that stupor of an- 
like the coid wind that sometimes suddenly ; guish and despair, I do not know—it was Clara 
swept .by, the dull cloud that momentarily Q who aroused me, her divine countenance bend- 
darkened the day without, in its flush of $ ing over me, bedewed with tears, her voice of 


warmth and beauty. It was as if they sought § tenderest melody entreating me by évery loving 
to detain her, to hold her back—from what? 2 word and term, to return to life. She warmed 
from earth or heaven? ‘ my cold hands in her slender palms, she. drew 
] 


And still the glory of the Indian Summer was‘ my sinking head upon her shoulder, praying 
upon the hills; the leaves changed from green‘ for me in earnest words, and begging me to 
to gold, from gold to crimson, from red to rus- 2 arise and leok my sorrow in the face. 
set brown, and dropped away from sight, sereS I did arise. From the depths of my despop- 

' and withered—the busy squirrels had gathered‘ dency, from the darkness of my tribulation, 
sll the nuts, and the shining acorns: lay heaped ‘ she led me, byghe golden steps she had trod- 
beneath the oaks—the flowers were growing 2 den before, to peace, and trustful hope, ‘not for 
paler and fewer, and dried upon their stalks, ‘this world ‘but a better. In her voice of musie, 
the grass sent up a dying odor beneath our she told@me all, that she had loved me from the 
feet. Still the earth was lovely; beneath the > S first moment of our meeting, had recognized in 
lovely sky, even in its last hour—death and‘ me her other self, her soul’s companion, even 

: decay were not yet come; the feverish hectic : as I had done—but I had loved for earth and 

flush lit up its fading features with supernatu- > she for heaven. 

ral splendor. ; Born to a hereditary doom of early decay, 

One afternoon Clara and I took our accus- the last of a lovely flock, who had yielded to 
tomed walk, and paused to rest upon an old ‘their inevitable fate, and laid their bright heads 
fallen tree, at the edge of the wood, and in¢in the dust, one by onc—educated more for the 
sight of the gleaming lake. She looked even. ‘‘solemn troops and sweet societies” of the 

more softly and brilliantly lovely than usual, ‘ other world, than in the perishable love of this, 

but with a melancholy shade upon the beauty « —cherished as a good not given, but lent, and 

of her face, that reminded me of the dim haze ‘soon to be rendered back, she had been taught 

upon the perfect landscape, the veiled glory of (to look above the joys and griefs, the fears 

| * the day. There was something in this fore- ; and hopes of earth, and she loved me as the 

j boding of a change, that drew me on to speak. § 5 angels love in Heaven. It seemed but natural 
: T felt as if the summer of my life and love to her that we should meet, sympathize with, 

were going from me, paling and fading andSand become attached to each other, but she 

dying—as if the dream must be broken by my ( never dreamed that it could be spoken of, or 

voice that should call it back. give pain to me; she thought I understood all, 

I spoke—first tremulously, and then, as [Sand cherished the feeling, not for time, but 

eonquered myself to calmness, with all the¢ eternity. 

strength and earnestness of my nature. She) In her presence—looking in that loveliest 

was sitting in a musing attitude, her cheek‘ face, listening to that tenderest voice, ag it 

resting in the slender palm of her hand, the? sweetly comforted and gently cheered—I could 

sunlight gilding her thoughtful brow, and‘ bear to hear the blessed promises of re-union 

lying on her rippling hair. When she caught? hereafter, when the brief period of probation 

the sense of my first few impassioned words, >was passed below. But one thought drove 

she started, hiding her countenance from my § constantly through my mind, like lightning 

gare, and trembling violently in silence. through a wreck—the separation, the parting 
But for one moment—then she turned te me$ —how long, how near? She must have read 

again, removing her hands from before her? the question in my face, for she answered as if 

pale face, that beamed with what a look of) I had spoken, with that look of perfect peape 

Vou. xx1i1,—1] , 
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—* Very soon,” she said; “these lovely days life stirring within its dark walls—the life of 
are my last: it fluctuates, you know, with the?two aged grief-worn hearts, beating the sad 
weather. Iam happy in being allowed to be§ knell of their last and deepest: sorrow, counting 
with you and them so long, for Dr. W... .2the brief hours that intervened between their 
told us that it was only delayed by the warm child and Heaven. 
bright days of the Indian Summer.” The flowers that yesterday so gayly bloomed 
The sky grew darker, the glow faded: abalong the terraced banks, were black and 
chilly blast of wind swept up from the lake. I¢ withered, lying in blighted heaps, where, a 
felt that Clara glanced wistfully at me, and? few hours ago, they rose, brilliant and glowing 
tried 40 repress the shiver that crept over her. $n the sun; I bent over them, and tears, the 
I rose, and assisted her to rise, feeling that it?tears wrung from manhood in the hour of 
was for the last time. Once more I glanced‘ agony, fell thick on their blasted stocks. 
around us, over the dying beauty—already2 ‘If you please, sir.” 
changing—of the landscape, the sky, the earth, § I rose, and silently followed the old domestie 
the air, then at the divine expression of that ¢ into the house. I had not courage to ask the 
angelic face, anchangeable by death or decay. S questions that crowded to my. lips, and could 
My eyes beheld this picture, the last of a bright< only wait, pacing the long breakfast-rogm, till 
series—as a dying man looks for the last time pthe family should assemble. At last I heard a 
upon life. I treasured it in my heart ; we sein be sad, trenibling, slow. I sprang to open 
ed away and moved towards home. ‘ the door, and the master of the house entered 
As we retraced our steps, we saw through‘ One glance at his pallid face told me what te 
the thinner foliage, the gleam of white marble. ¢fear. He was aged ten years since last night, 
I sickened and shuddered, but her gentleS ‘My poor boy,” he said; ‘my dear son”— 
guidance drew me past it. There was a beau- and laid his trembling hand upon my head. 
tiful enclosure, containing five shaft® of the) I could not speak, but he answered my en- 
purest white stone, wrought in simple and¢ treating look with one of pity. 
touching designs, and covered more or less,) ‘Let us be resigned,” said he; “after all, 
according to the age of the mound, with em-<it is but for a little while—a little while.” 
bowering vines and shrubbery. It was a Lowy 5 I followed his look towards the great mirror 
place to sleep in—I could not but feel it to be¢ opposite, reflecting his white hair and grie# 
e, though my aching heart moaned and com-5 worn features, and read his thought. " 
plained at the sight. Clara pointed to the? «But you, my poor boy, you have no such 
empty space beyond the graceful urns. ¢hope.” r 
“Here,” she said. . I buried my face in my hands and groaned 
That night the wild wind howled and shriek-¢aloud. Although the struggle of the night, 
ed outside my room, and its invisible legions Sand the dreadful knowledge that it must be so, 
battled above the shrinking earth, The trees? had prepared me for this, the shock fell with 
were stripped of their sad and faded robes, )new desolation on my heart—anguish intole- 
and flung scornfully aside, mourning and la-¢rable, and impossible to be borne. I felt a 
menting to the pitiless sky ; the icy seal ofthe > soft, cool hand pass over my forehead, and a, 
frost was set on the lingering flowers and (tender voice whispered in my ear, that I should 
withered grass. Swift and sudden, the blight-)have a mother’s love to comfort me through 
ing change had come—the Indian Summer, § this trial. Then sive gently led me from the 
that sweet reprieve, that last unearthly glimpse ?room, and brought me where Clara lay. 
of brightness—was gone, and in its sieadS Pale and strengthless she reclined upon her 
reigned winter, despair and death ! 2 pillow—the temporary deceitful arance of 
All night long I battled with my heart. I‘ health was gone, and the traces Piiseace and 
fought as the winds fought, with anguish as, decay were too clearly visible. Bat oh! the 
fierce and wild as the tempest in its might;5angelic calmness of that waiting face, gilded 
but I also conquered. I also set a seal upon? with a faint reflection from the glories of thé 
the field of my victory; not the icy seal of)Heaven now so near! It lighted up with a 
death, but that of the calmness of resignation. radiant smile as she turned her eyes upon me, 
The morning broke, cold and gray, on my>and she put out her slender hands, which I 
life as on the earth. I went down into the‘ covered with tears and kisses. ' 
garden, to pace its walks in feverish restless-2 We were left alone, with delicate tact and 
ness, till some life should begin to stir in theStenderness. There was no fear that any ex- 
silent. house. If I. had known it, there was? citement could injure her now; her mind ‘was 
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as heavenly music as she answered: 


have achild. Love Edgar as you loved me.” 
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clear as light, and nothing on this side ofc ing angelic names; then the gray-haired father, 
Heaven could trouble it more. So, till NatureS who answered to some unearthly summons, 
had slowly done her appointed work, she was< ‘‘ My child, I come!” and re-united the broken 


ours without restraint. Seircle forever. To these I ministered as 9 
“Oh, Edgar, don’t grieve so; it will not beS loving son, and after their death—leaving the 
for long, and we shall meet in Heaven.” large estate to the care of distant and less 


“But in Heaven there is no marrying nor§ prosperous relatives of theirs—I travelled 
giving in marriage. I think I could “one a and lived in cities, seeking the busied 
borne it better, Clara, if you had been mine > centres of life, not to forget—for what would 
here—my own, my wife, even for so short a¢I forget of my most blessed lot?—but to re- 
time.” member—to remember the poor and needy, the 
This I said amid my weeping, and in,a voice weak, the sinful, the suffering and sorrowing, 
broken by painful emotion, but hers was sweet? of my kind, who all travel the road to another 
land, but who have not all, as I have, a guar- 
‘‘ If it will help you to bear your sorrow, let dian angel to lead them up the golden way. 
it be now. I shall still live a little simaget these I devote my life as long as it shall 
If you wish it, I will be yours what time I¢ last, repaid if I shall see one familiar glorified 
stay.” face in Heaven, which I have brightened on 
And so, in the chamber of death; the com-<¢ earth. 
pact was sealed. The white-haired minister,? I shall never marry—I have a fairer bride 
with tears on his aged face, blessed our union. $ than any of the daughters of men, who awaits 
My arm upheld my spirit bride, who, fainting? me above. Clothed with the garments of im- 
and weak, but radiant with supernatural loveli-‘ mortal life, and radiant in glorious beauty, she 
ness, seemed already above the bonds of earth. ¢ waits for me, in the land where shadows be- 
Yet she was very happy; and when the solemn 9 come realities. There I shall see her, no more 
ceremony was over, and her father, with ‘ond ‘‘through a glass darkly,” but face to face, 
bling voice and falling tears, had welcomed spirit to spirit. Till then she watches above 
me as a son—and her mother, whose sweet,$me as my guardian angel; she glides through 
pale face bore the impress of the seal set upon the purest and holiest of my dreams; she is 
her daughter’s, pfessed her in her arms, shethe inspiration of my labors of love and the 
lay back, smiling, and whispered, with many? voice of my heart’s truest impulses. 
pauses, ‘I am very glad— you will my. At the time of the Indian Summer, every 
year, I make a pilgrimage. I make them at 
Besides the unseen angels who stood around > many other times, whenever I can be spared 
her bed, there wereonly the old physician, the, from my poor sufferers; but when the glory of 


' white-haired clergyman, our parents, and the2the Autumn is upon the hills, I go and stand 


weeping servants, as witnesses to our union. § where I stapd before, one lovely day, and saw 
Yet where the organ pealed, and the wedding? that loveliest vision. I retrace the steps we 
bells rang joyfully, there was never a moreStook, the walks we trod—I stand again before 
solemn marriage, for the dying and the living, othe sacred shrine where that dear dust is laid, 


‘the heavenly and the earthly, were bound by>but my groans and sobs of anguish no more 


an eternal bond. disturb its silent repose. . Beside the spot she 
Thank Heaven for the few bright days that 2 pointed out to me is a slender strip of earth, 
yet came back, and prolonged her life to me. 9 but it is alll ask. Looking forward to this, P 
Those days in which, hand in hand, we trod2can cheerfully toil and struggle yet, till the 
the golden paths to Paradise, blest, at least, inS mosses that grow over her grave shall grow 
being ond earth, and waiting, with patient? over mine, and the rose-bushes are long enough 
hearts and placid faces, for the summons that‘ to cover both in one green embrace. 
could part us, only for a little time. Whenat¢ Perhaps I shall not wait much longer. Iam 
last she dropped my hand, and went—not) feebler with every succeeding year, and 8 voice 
alone—oh! not alone, but encircled by the‘ whispers to me, that not many autumns will 
arms of her sister seraphs, across the dark? come and go before I meet my wife—some glo- 
river—she bore my heart with her, and laid it‘ rious day, when the sky is deep blue, veiled in 
up among the treasures in Heaven. misty beauty, and the earth brilliant with ten 
Very soon her parents followed. First the$ thousand dyes, as on the day when I first saw 
gentle mother, who died with a smile of joyful? ber, she will come and put her hand in mine, and 
recognition on her face, and her lips murmur-} guide me into Heaven. Then that green empty 
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space, so near to hers, shall be filled, displacing 
the flowery turf, and while the soft breeze 
blows, and the gorgeous leaves change and fall, 
and the dying grass fades in the golden sun. 
light—from year to year, and age to age, for- 
ever and evermore, shall rest the mortal frame 
that bent here in bitter anguish one Indian 
Summer. 





Self-Abnegation. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 





CHAPTER I. 
Snow had been falling since early in the 
morning, and now, when the day was drawing 
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praise would be hearty and sincere, and even 
his censure kind. More than this—he wag 
one in whom a clear, commanding intellect 
was so well tempered and balanced by his 
excellent moral qualities as to win the respect, 
as well as the confidence and love, of all who 
knew him. He was, moreover, admirably 
qualified for the responsible situation in which 
he was placed, being, in truth, what. by a 
philosopher of the olden time was termed “A 
living equity.” ; 

In a few minutes tea was brought in. 

‘‘This, Mary,” said he, looking at his sister, 
‘ig one of our home enjoyments, whieh to me 
is always heightened by a stormy evening,” 
and in those deep, mellow chest-tones, which 


2 fall so soothingly upon’ the ear, he repeated 


to a close, there was not @ single rift in thee the subjoined lines from Cowper's Task 


dull, brooding clouds to give promise of a fair? 
evening. The wind continued to come from 


the northeast in heavy gusts, piling the snow 
into huge drifts against the buildings and 


fenees, and whirling and driving it in fierces 
© And they did welcome it in, in a way which 


— the faces of the boys with sunshine, 


eddies through’the air. 

“There will be no skating this evening,” 
said Charles Richton, a boy of fourteen, in a 
voice which indicated considerable annoyance, 
as he and John, his younger brother, stood at 
® window watching the bleak and dreary 
prospect without. 

‘“‘Nor for a whole month to come,” said 


5 
Scovered ice and their skates; for their uncle, 


om had an infinite fund of that genial humor 


“Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, whee! the sofa round; 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 


° Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
S 


That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


and made them forget all.about the snow- 


and pleasant anecdote so fascinating. to the 


S young, on the present occasion brought them 


into play with suth happy effect, Charles and 


John, “for the pond will be all covered up2John both aguged that he was worthy to be 


with snow. It’s too bad.” 

“Did you never realize,’ said their mother, 
“that being certain the inclemency of the 
weather is such as to preclude all possibility 
of out-door enjoyments, gives a zegt and flavor 
to our quiet home-pleasures ?” 

“* That is one of the laws-of compensation,” 
remarked Judge Danby, her brother, looking 
up from his newspaper, “which Charles and 
John, with their keen relish for such sports as 
ean be had only in the open air, can hardly 
appreciate.” 

“And I don’t want to appreciate it,” said 
John, in an undertone. And his full, red lips 
closed together with an expression that was 
almost sullen. 

The judge did not notice the remark, nor 
the look, otherwise than by an amused smile. 

And now, while the light of that smile 
illumines his countenance, we will say that 
Judge Danby, still a bachelor, and still com- 
paratively young, for he was not more than 
thirty-four, was a fine-looking man—one of 
whom it would be: known almost intuitively, 


crowned “Prime of g@od-fellowe.” 

The home-cirele had, for.a few days past, 
been brightened by ayfaee which, if not regu- 
larly beautiful, was very lovely. Beatrice 
Harleigh, the daughter of parents who had 


been among the early and dear friends of Mrs. . 


Richton, was with them. ‘ 
Although, as intimated, Beatrice was not, 
strictly speaking, beautiful, there were times 
when she was peculiarly so. It was when her 
features, most of all her eyes, of a rich, clear 
brown, were made luminous by her own happy 
thoughts. She amd Mrs. Richton had not met 
till now for more than a year—a year which 
had taken the roses from e's cheeks, 
and traced lines of care and sorrow which 
ought not to have been on so young a face. 
Mrs. Richton watched this evening for one 
of those rare and beautiful smiles she used to 
love so much. ‘ And Beatrice did smile more 
than once; but it was not : smile. It 
was less sunny, less sparklin ; and did not 
take the grieved look, which Judge Danby as 
well as his sister had noticed, from her sweet, 


hy © kind of graciousness in his looks, that hieS pensive face. Hor eyes, too, looked larger 
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than formerly, her cheeks thinner and less‘ teacher, but the supply was so much 4 
fairly rounded. than the demand that I was unsuccessfql, 
They knew previous to her arrival, by theS “Perhaps you don’t know,” said Mrs. 
letters she had sent Mrs. Richton, that the last ¢ Richton, “ that Beatrice’s brother can’t be kept 
spring violets hud shed their sweetness on her) at school unless she has a way to earn some- 
only sister's grave, who slept peacefully by‘ thing to pay his board.” 
her father’s side, and that when the June ‘“*No, I wasn’t aware of it.” 
roses were in bloom her mother had joined§ He was about to add that she need not fear 
them. Only she and her brother Philip, about 2 but that she would find plenty of friends whe 
fifteen years old, were left. ‘They had been a‘ would be proud and happy to relieve her from 
happy family—rich in one another's love, ? the necessity of paying it, but there was some- 
though poor in this world’s goods. thing in the appearance of thé slight, fragile 
Philjp was at school preparing for college, ¢ girl before him which made hjm feel that she 
aud now the question which Beatrice wished) preferred to depend on herself, so he merely 
to decide was, could she obtain the means to? asked her instead when she would wish to 
enable him tofprosecute his studies? As yet begin. 
she had not hamed the subject nearest her§ “To-morrow morning,” she answered, ‘if 
heartyexcept that she had once inadvertently 2? the papers are ready.” 
dropped a few words, which made Mrs. Richton’ “They are all ready, and would ere now 
suspect that her pecuniary resources es have been placed in the hands of the copyist I 
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even more limited than she had imagined. usually employ, had not other business de- 
After tea, Beatrice for a long time sat silent? manded his attention. They shall be brought 
and thoughtful. Finally, when Judge Danby, ‘Shere in the morning directly after breakfast, 
who, after so freely entering into the spirit of¢so that you can write in your own room at 
conviviality with the boys to make them forget > such times as may best suit you.” ae 
their disappointment, had resumed his new? “Thank you—you are very kind,” was het 
paper, laid it aside, she looked up and seemed 2 answer. - 
about to speak to him. She, however, alteredS This arrangement seemed to infuse new life 
her mind, or her courage failed her. Hecinto Beatrice. It had indeed removed a heavy 
noticed the look with which she regarded him, § weight of care from her mind, for it would for 
and, having waited a few moments, said withc¢the present afford the means to keep her 
& smile— Spater at school, and he was so earnest to 
“Well, Miss Harleigh, what is it?” pursue his studies that it seemed to her cruel 
“T thought I had something I wished to say , Sto suffer him to be bound as an apprentice te 
to you,” she replied, with some embarrass-‘2 tailor’s trade, as some of her well-meaning 


‘mént, ‘‘but I believe—that is, some other time 2 neighbors had advised. 


will do as well.” S «It would be,” she said, “like ‘aling the 
“In most cases there is no time like the¢ fountain just as the lips of the thirsty traveller 
present.” Stouched the cooling waters. And then to 
There was not much in the words, but his¢think of his fine, intellectual-looking head— 
manner of saying them was sp cheery, so full¢the broad, white forehead, clustered round 
of heart, as to make her feel hopeful and self-S with Hyperion curls, being bent over his 
reliant. Her countenance brightened as hes plodding task till all the spirit, all the joy of 
spoke. his young existence, was crushed out of hima 
“TI think I heard you remark to some one ¢I couldn’t bear it, Mrs. Richton ;” and her lips 
since I came here,” said she, “that you have? quivered, and her voice broke into sobs. 
some papé*s you gvish to have copied.” “Not that I think,” she went on to say, 
“You did,” she replied ; and he regarded bens after she had succeeded in suppressing her 
prith a questioning look. Semotion, “that manual labor would degrade 
‘Are you willing that I should copy them Shim. It degrades no one. But Philip has 
for you? » $ from early childhood been a delicate boy, and 
“Yes, I am willing—or rather, I should bee he isn’t strong enough to gain a livelihood by 
if your looks didn’t show that you need exer-¢hand-labor. The time may come when he will 
cise, instead of bending over a.writing-deskSbe; now he would break down in the at- 
day after day.” $ tempt.” 
“O, that is nothing; Itried hard before k «« And what do you think of yourself?” said 
eame here to obtain @ situation as a school-¢ Mrs. Richton. “Do you think, as my brother 
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said, that you can sit all day bent over a 
, writing-desk without danger to your health ?” 
“T shall carry heart and will into the work ; 
and by doing that I shall be made strong— 


shall be’ sustained when I otherwise should? 


fail. “I don’t think I could work hard solely 
for myse}f without a sinking of the spiyits, but 
I.can for him.” 

And what she said was made good by the 


plexion was dark and clear, his eyes intensely 
black, while his slightly curling hair, dark as 
his eyes, was so arranged as to give greater 
apparent breadth to his forehead than it really 
possessed. His mouth, the feature which ig 
thought to govern the expression of the whole 
face, was faultless. So it at least appeared 
when his countenance was in perfect repose; 
but more than once during the evening there 





result. Instead of faltering and pining over? was a peculiar curl of the upper lip, at once 
her daily task, her spirits rose. The mental‘ denoting disdain and irascibility. This, with 
impulse, by the sympathy naturally existing? a restlessness of the bright eyes, had the effeet 
between body and mind, had the effect to infuse$to give an entirely different character to his 
health and an increased amount of vitality ¢ whole countenance. Beauty was changed to 
throughout her whole system. Her step grew) positive ugliness. 
more elastic “her eyes were filled with a cael 
light, ready at any moment to break into2?Mrs. Richton’s lips, as turnidg from her 
joyous sparkles, and the bloom on her cheeks‘ brother, whose nobility of mind was so plginly 
began to revive. ¢ written on his brow, to listen to some remarks 
When, on the evening of the fifth day after 2 by Inglis, she encountered one of those dis- 
she commenced her task, Beatrice put that, dainful sneers. 
portion of the papers she had copied into¢ The remarks alluded to, made in a sharp- 
Judge Danby’s hand, he glanced at them and ?toned but well modulated voice, were full of 
then said— $the subtleties of sophistry, and revealed 
“Tt ought to have taken you twice as long; mind sceptical and perverted. They made 
to write what is here in such a fair, legible > Mrs, Richton think of some lines she had been 
hand.” ‘ 3 reading— 
As he spoke, his eyes sought her face with 960 what is intellect !—a strange, strange web— 
® look keen and searching. How bright the embroidery, but how dark the woof.” 
“Do I look as if I had worked too hard?”2 As for Beatrice, it would have been impossi- 
she asked, her color heightening a little at his ble for her to define the sentiments with which 
scrutiny. ‘ She inspired her. Her mind was acted upon in 
“I can’t say that you do; yet I must take it¢q maaner incomprehensible to herself. He at 
upon me to restrict you a little. You must¢the same time fascinated and repelled her. 
have exercise, an hour or two every day, in? When he was gone, she was fully conscious of 
the fresh air.” 
_ “That is what I think,” said Mrs. Richton. $ The very atmosphere of the room seemed to be 
“‘ Her anxiety to ‘perform her task acceptably<$ changed. The air, which in her excited and 
excites her a little now, and when the excite-§ inexplicable state of mind appeared so suffo- 
ment wears*offI'm afraid she will droop.” cating as to make her almost imagine that it 
“O ng sha'’n’t; I never felt better in my? was laden with noisome odors, became pure 
life than I do how.” 2and serene. A delicious repose of mind, a 
“We will'try and keep you well, then,” said § sense of content, and a safety such as she used 
the judge. to experience when she was one of the trea- 
eDRE sured links of an unbroken home-circle, stole 
CHAPTER II. over her, and pervaded her whole being. 
“Didn’t I hear you say that Geoffrey Inglis ‘“‘What do you think of Mr. Inglis ?’*in- 
has returned ?” inquired Mrs. Richton of her< quired Mrs. Richton of her brother. 
brother. ‘That he has skill and cunning, but less 
“Yes. He has been absent three years—S power and depth than he thinks he has. He 
most of the time in Europe. He told me thatSis much changed from what he was, when 
he thought he should call this evening.” Sthree years ago he left here for Europe. I am 
In a few minutes Mr. Inglis arrived. He>sorry for him.” 
was six years younger than Judge Danby, ands ‘So am I,” was Mrs. Richton’s answer. 
was what most people would call a very hand-g ‘¢ To-morrow,” said Judge Danby, turning 
some man. He was abovathe middling height,Sto Beatrice, ‘‘I have business to attend to 
his figure slight and symmetrical. His com-< eight or ten miles from here. The weather 


- 


“‘ Hyperion to a Satyr,” camewear escaping 


one thing, and that was a feeling of relief. ° 











* trice, whenever she could, avoided his presence. > mine. 
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promises to be fine, the sleighing is excellent, 2heard, After handing them chairs, John Rich- 

and if you can be ready an hour after break-?ton left the room, and Beatrice was about to 

fast I will call round for you.” re-enter the parlor, when she was prevented by 
Beatrice in her own mind had determined to > what she heard said. 

do = good day’s work at copying om the? ‘You are here so much, Inglis,” said the 

morrow, but she saw that Judge Danby was)voice she did not recognize, “that you of 


‘not prepared to accept an excuse, so she told§ course know who that very pretty girl is 


him that she would be ready. who has been here the last two or three 
‘I will be the more diligent the day after,” weeks.” 
was the thought that passed through her mind.$ ‘Certainly I do. Her name is Beatrice Har- 
She had, as she found, reckoned without ¢ leigh. She has neither father nor mother, nor 
her host. By‘some means, Judge Danby’s ¢ any other relation, as 1 can find out, nearer than 
business was such as to call him from home>a second cousin, except one brother. This I 
every day, and each time she must go with‘ have ascertained by questioning, in a seemingly 
him. ecareless way, the boy we found here when we 
This, and other unexpected occurrences, soS arrived. He moreover gave me to understand 
broke up her time that she made slow progress‘ that she is actually performing the drudgery 
in her task. At last she ventured to suggest¢of a copyist for Judge Danby, to’ obtain the 
that she was afraid he would need the papers > necessary funds to keep this cherished brother, 
before she could finish them. who is several years younger than herself, at 
“We sha’n’t have this charming weather 2 school.” 
long,” he replied, ‘and when it is rough andS Beatrice having heard thus much, recoiled 
stormy you can write to your heart's content. ¢ from breaking in upon their confidential collo-"" 
After all, though you boasted a little of the 2quy, and as the door between the two rooms was 
good effects your close employment had on ‘the only place of egress, she had no alternative 
your health—and, what to me was mysterious, ¢ but to remain where she was. 
it did seem to be improving—I can see now? ‘It is too bad for so lovely a girl to wear 
that though the roses in your cheeks were‘ her life out intthat way,” was said in answer 
bright enough, they lacked the genuine fresh-<to the information given by Inglis. 
ness of health which they now have.” > “Jt is shameful,” said Inglis, “and I’m 
Contrary to Judge Danby’s prediction, the‘ astonished that the Judge, with more wealth 
pleasant weather did continue day after day.¢in his possession than he knows what to do 
Geoffrey Inglis had not failed to drop in, either 5 with, should suffer it. _And he wouldn’t suffer 
morning or evening, during every one of them. Cit if a nickel cent didn’t look more valuable in 
Though impracticable, on every occasion Bea--his eye than a gold eagle would in yours or 


”? 


He saw this, and it caused him much ill-feel-¢ ‘I shouldn’t wonder if there were two sides 


ing, though he had the art to conceal his¢to that question. If he were willing to give, 


Sshe might be pnwilling .to accept. For all 


trritation. 
¢those pensive lips, and those long, drooping 





CHAPTER II. 
“Good evening, John; is your uncle at 


ea" 


eeyelashes, I remarked something in her air 
which said, as plainly as words, that she would 
scorn to be dependent on others, if, by any 





home ?” c 
‘No, he is not. He and mother are both) exertion of her own, she could avoid it. Take 
shsent, and so, I believe, is Beatrice; but I$my word for it, Inglis, she has a quick and 
think they will be here soon. Will you please? delicate appreciation of what is righi, and a 
wait till they return?” Sready and just estimation of whatever might 
‘‘ Thank you,” was the response. 2 be cavilled at, and will prove herself to possess 
Beatrice was not absent, as John Richton>the firmness to pursue the right, and avoid 
aupposed her to be. She had, a few minutes 6 even the appearance of evil.” 
previously, stepped into a small apartment? ‘0, I’ve already found out that she has a 
eommunicating with the parlor, the door of will of her own, and that without any necro- 
which was slightly ajar, and she knew by his? mantic skill. She’s moreover not a little puri- 
voice that it was Inglis who had inquired for S tanical in her notions—principles, I suppose, 
Judge Danby. She knew, too, that he had<¢she calls them—but they’re not based on 80 
brought some one with him, for there was>firm a foundation as she imagines. I have 
snother voice which she had never beforeS weapons at my command, and I know how to 


~ 
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wield them too, by which I can readily cap? “No.” a ¢ 
them, if I choose.” 2 “She is probably fh her own room,” said a 
“You are misteken, Inglis—at least I think Mrs. Richton. ‘I invited herto go with us, 9 
you are. If Beatrice Harleigh is what I be-? but ‘he said she had writing to do this even- a 
lieve she is, from what little you have said of Si ing.’’ 
her, ‘her mind her kingdom is,’ as some one? Half an hour later, when Inglis and Belmont a 
puts tem expresses it, and her principles, in-5 were gone, and the psHor was left vacant a few ] ‘or 
culeated, no doubt, by loving and virtuous ¢ moments, Beatrice slipped from the little room Th 
parents, will prove to her a tower of strength, Swhere she had been temporarily imprisoned, it 
to guard the approaches to this kingdom, by asand sought her own chamber. She was pale rs 
orafty and insidious enemy.” cand agitated, but she had never had a clearer, w 
“On my word, Belmont, you are really$fuller sense of the Higher, Superintending er 
Quixotic in the little lady’s.cause. I hope yous Power, and the fatherly care of Him, without P 
don’t think of proposing to her.”’ S whose leave not a sparrow falls to the ground, nm 
“No; I can say, in all sincerity, that I havec At the same time she felt deeply humiliated, 
no such thought, while, with equal sincerity, [>for she knew she had trusted too much in her ni 
reciprocate the hope you express coneeraiig’, own strength. She was conscious that the al 
me.” 2 feeling of repulsion, at first produced hy the 
“I don’t know why you should, a3 far as$presence of Inglis, had gradually become cn 
she is concerned. She is poor, lamrich. She? weaker. She could even recall times when she w! 
is a nobody, and I—thanks to the omnipotence S had experienced a certain degree of pleasure, m 
of wealth—hold a high position in society, and if not pride, in tracing him through the misty he 
there’s no need of my mentioning what you>and intricate mazes of what he called reason Fs 
already know, that though the wife, however¢cing, to some point whence would radiate a ee 
high her rank before marriage, always sinks” partial ray, whose bewildering light made her m 
to the level of the husband’s; so, on the other forget that all around was veiled in obscurity. re: 
hand, the man of exalted position, ifhe marry? She knew that her being where she could ea 
beneath him, instead of descending to the hum- overhear the conversation between Inglis and . + ov 
ble condition of his wife, raises her to his.¢ Belmont, would by many be termed chance. Be 


But why waste words? As long as I can, forSShe recognized it as a Providence. And now, 
the asking, have one of the highest ladies of¢in the stillness of night, she poured forth her 


thé land, I shall never marry a penniless girl, >silent, but fervent thanks for what had been oa 

were she as good as an angel, and as beautiful¢to her a timely warning. Her agitation was in 
as an houri. Yet that is no reason why I¢succeeded by a sweet peace. She could cast un 
shouldn’t do my best to make myself agreeableS her care upon Him, her heavenly Father, for m< 


to her; and if she be so foolish as to indulge ¢ she had the witness in herself that He cared 
the absurd idea that my attentions are meant‘ ¢ for her. 

for anything more serious than to gild the? sanonye 

pleasures of the passing hour, the very un-$ CHAPTER IV. 

reasonableness of the expectation will show the¢ ‘‘I wonder that Beatrice wasn’t down this 





reasonableness of the punicieneus incurred.” >evening, just to pass a half hour with us,” we 
“Iifglis, you are a”—Belmont suppressed¢ said Mrs. Richton, when she and her brother 
" the disparaging word, which was at his tongue’ 8? had returned to the parlor. y 
end. $ “I am glad she didn’t come,” was Judge 
‘A what?” demanded Inglis, angrily. ¢ Danby’s answer. tri 
“No matter—the truth isn’t to be spoken at’ “You think that the conversation of Inglis th 
all times.” Q is not what a young girl like Beatrice should «ai 
~ ‘lL insist on your finishing your half uttered ‘ listen to?” eh 
sentence.” ¢ 67 do.” th: 
Happily, at this moment, the entrance of> ‘It has in it much that is attractive to a an 
Judge Danby and his sister diverted the (mind like hers.” . for 
thoughts of Inglis into a different channel. 2 “Yes, particularly the power of ratiocina- in 
‘Mr. Belmont and I,” said he, “have been‘ tion, which he certainly possesses in no in- 
waiting for you this half hour. But where is? considerable degree. This brings her own mind Da 
Miss Harleigh? I supposed she was with you.” 5 into play, and to that of itself, I don’t object. - 
“You havn’t seen her, then, since you-The peril lies in the skill and @unning with i tal 


came?” 9 which he contrives to gloss ovr, and give « . pr 
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false coloring to his illogical deductions and? «+ Wouldn’t you have been willing to say the 

dangerous conclusions; “a process so adroitly same of Elsie?” 

eoncealed that the insidious poison may be ad-. $ ‘No, Charles, I never saw the time that I 

ministered without exciting alarm.” 2 weed Elsie’s life had been like the butter- 
“I trust, brother, that your apprehensions <fly’s, that basks in the sunshine and sports 

aregroundless. There is a blessing pronounced >among flowers. She had never been tried by 


Yon the pure in heart, and Beatrice, I believe, ‘adversity—that refiner’s fire, which separates 
_ has a heart as pure as is permitted to human- >the dross from the gold. She was amiable, but 


ity. The influences of a good moral and reli-°her character lacked force and persistency. 
gious education, such as she has been blessed 2 Like the chameleon, that assumes the hue of 
with, are not easily overcome. The proximity of > whatever it comes in contact with, her mind, 
even the deadly nightshade would not sully the< for the time being, took its tone and coloring 
purity of the lily, nor taint its fragrance by its >from that of any individual into whose socicty 
noxious odor. Beatrice is a Christian.” she might happen to be\ thrown, who under- 

Judge Danby remained silent several mi-?stood the courtesies of social life, and whe 
nutes. He then looked up and spoke rather S thought it worth while to try to influence her. 
abruptly. ¢She was, moreover, less conscientious than 

“ Mary, ” said he, ‘‘ you know all about my ‘ Beatrice. She didn’t stop to ask herself if 
early disappointment. You remember Darvell,<the breaking of her promise to you wasn’t a 
who under an exterior, such as imagination )deviation from duty. To Beatrice, ‘Duty is 
might invest an, angel of ‘light, concealed the<the watchword of Christianity.’ I will not say, 
heart of a Mephistophiles. When he and Elsie ¢that had Elsie been called to endure persecu- 
Fales first met, she was as good and as inno-< tion as a consequence of performing her duty, 
cent as Beatrice is now. . He enticed her from ¢ she might not have stood firm; but the wiles of 
me ; she broke her troth-plight. You know the ‘the smiling tempter, who came to her in the 
rest—a mock marriage—a broken heart—an¢ guise of an angel, she was unable to resist. 
early grave. I didn’t then think that I could 5 Elsie’s trust wasin her own strength. Bea- 
ever love another. I was mistaken—I love trice’s is in Him who is able to keep her from 





Beatrice.” 7 falling, and therein lies her security.” 
“I suspected as ‘much. ~ ¢ 
**T couldn’t tell, for the life of me, how it 5 CHAPTER V. 


came about. I thought that I had succeededS The next time that Inglis ealled, Judge 
in bringing the emotional part of my nature , Danby, Mrs. Richton, and Beatrice were all 
under pretty good control. The love stole on‘present. Inglis was in high spirits, and felt 
mc unawares.” ‘determined to lose no time in introdncing a 

Mrs. Richton smiled, and repeated the lines: ‘conversation which would show to advantage 
6the skill had boasted of to Belmont. He 
qwas delayed a little by the arrival of Belmont, 

“ whose ‘wish for an introduction to Beatrice had 
“Well, Charles, I am glad your heart is so ? induced him to respond thus early to an invi- 


« All fair things have soft approaches, 
Quiet steps are still the sure.” 


wertally baptowed. Station by Mrs. Richton to repeat his call. 
‘© You think there is some hope for me, or «I’m glad you've come,” Inglis found op- 
you wouldn't spesk (hus, © portunity to say to him aside, “for, as I am 


“I certainly shouldn’t. The truth is, Bea- ¢ prepared to try my skill with those weapons I 
trice loves you already, although she hasn’tSspoke to you about, I wish you, after the 
the least suspicion of it. It might, indeed, be ¢ rather pointed remarks you made last evening, 
difficult at present, to make her believe that ‘i witness my triumph.” 
she regards you with any warmer sentiment: « You should qualify your announcement by 
than friendship. My advice is, that you seek 0 gn if,” was Belmont’s answer. 
an early opportunity to let her know your loves « Much obliged to you, but ifs are a com- 
for her. You will find that I’m not mistaken 7 Smodity I don’t deal in on such occasions.” 
inl thinking her heart is already yours.” 5 Inglis, as soon as a convenient opportunity 

‘« But Inglis—should he prove to bea second ¢ presented itself, lost no time in entering upon 
Darvell ?”’ othe subject, which in his own mind, he had 

‘‘He never will, in this case. The accep-‘ Schosen as the theme for the evening’s conver 
tance of your love will, to Beatrice, involve a csation. He began very calmly and deliber- 
promise too saered to be broken.” Sately using choice language. But he was not 
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long in finding, that by some means he had ; was about to say might be recorded there, she 
lost the power to hold the mind of Beatrice in } promised to be my wife, (and I fain would have 
control. His specious fallacies fell coldly on ‘believed that I was the happicst man on earth ) 
her ear. She even turned from him, more than (a dark shadow seemed creeping towards us, 
once, with apparent aversion. At last, when 2 Now, I am haunted with no such gloomy fan- 
changing his plausible and deferential manner cies. They are all bright and cheering. Even 
to one more abrupt and energetic, he urged > >when I am turning over the leaves of some 
her to @nswer some insidious question, and ¢ ‘ heavy folio, I seem to see the face of Beatrice 
“show wherein she differed from him, her feel- >—‘a thousand sweet humanities’ beaming from 
ings being wrought up by memory of what she § her eyes—looking up to me from its pages, 
had listened to the preceding evening, she? And last evening—so much did the fancy seem 
burst into tears. Slike reality, that I actually found myseif 
Up to this moment, Judge Danby had sat addressing her the same as if she had been pre- 

silent, and to all appearance, unimpassioned, > sent, in the words of the poet: 

save that, now and then, an indignant expres- § I wonder all men do not see 

gion, so transitory asto be hardly perceptible, ¢ The crown that thou hast set on me.” 

was manifested by aslight movement of his‘ Yes, Beatrice’s love is a crown far more pre- 
lips. But now, involuntarily rising from his 2 cious than a royal diadem of gold and costiy 
chair, and fixing on Inglis his dark eyes, which Sgems. I dare,” said he, smiling, ‘to speak of 
scintillated like stars, in a voice full of indig- ¢ these foolish fancies to you, Mary, because I 
nation and bitter scorn, he uttered a few words $ know you wont laugh at me.” 

ef cutting and withering rebuke. $ “And in return for not laughing at you,” 

At frst, I Inglis cowered beneath the severity ‘said Mrs. Richton, «you must grant me 


st reproof, but his audacity soon got ‘ favor.” 
“If it is anything in reason, I will. Tellme 





of the j 
the better of his shame. 
‘It may not be amiss,” said he, assuming a $ what it is.” 

tone of irony, “to remind Judge Danby, who? ‘I wish you to promisé not to be married 
seems. just now, to be more remarkable for his Still my husband returns. The joy of the occa- 
pugnacity than propriety, that he is not on thes sion mustn’t be darkened by his absence.” 
bench with a culprit before him, but in Mrs.2 ‘When do you expect hin»?” 

‘In his last letter he said he should be 





a ata 


Richton’s parlor, sacred, as might reasonably $ 
be supposed, to the laws ef hospitali ty and? here the first of May—a good time for a wed- 
social refinement, and where his official dignity } ° ding.” 

and thirst for power should be merged in the? ‘Yes, but before I promise, I must know 
urbanity of the gentleman. I am sorry to find > what Beatrice thinks about it. 
that I was mistaken. Ladies, have thehonor$ ‘‘If that is all that prevents you from com- 
to bid you good evening,” and without saying ¢ plying with my request, I shall consider your 
another word, he left the house. § promise as good as made. She, like every other 
> bride ‘elect, will want time for preparation, and 


” 


A few days subsequent to the foregoing in- 248 for that matter, so will you. Your house, 
(though in good repair, may need some altera- 


eidents, Judge Danby said to his sister, 
»tions, and some « the apartments must be 


‘You didn’t err in your opinion, Mary. 2 
Beatrice has consented to give mea right to Snewly furnished.’ 
protect her, and I am, at least, old enough for? ‘‘ There will be ample employment for all the 
the purpose,” he added with a smile. 6 time we have bargained for,” said Mrs. Rich- 
‘‘The rage | in your ages isn’t so very ton, when speaking to Beatrice on the subject 
great—only twelve years—and what is that, Sof the wedding. 
as long as she prefers you to all others?” 2 «And I’m so glad,” replied Beatrice, “that 
‘I’ve no reason to doubt that she does, and 2 the time decided on is during my brother's va- 
in the assurance I am happier than I’ve been - cation, as he can come without interrupting his 
At thetime of my betrothal with ‘studies, which he would be loth to do, as he 


for years. 
” 


Elsie, my state of feeling was entirely differ-5 Stands high in his class. 
ent from what it is now. Ina eanledee: And when the delicate-footed May had come, 
manner, I experienced none of that fulness of ) her fresh green robes brightened by the tracery 
content I now do. Even at the moment, when (of flowers, and her amber tresses, braided with 
with her hand clasped in mine, and her eyes 2sweet-scented buds and leaves, waving in the 
raised to heaven, as if she wished what she oeiiay air, amid the congratulations of friends 








| an) 








they loved, Judge Danby welcomed Beatrice tos 
the home he had prepared for her. A § 

“And here, too, dearest, said he to his bride, > 
“will your brother—now mine—at all times 5 
find a corner by our fireside, and a place at our? 


table.” : 
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November's gloom is over earth, 
The dead leaves moan and sigh, 

And stark beneath a clouded moon 
The frozen streamlets lit. 


I linger where the black-leaved pines 
Chant weird-psalms, faint and low; 

And, like a breath of sweet perfume, 
Come dreams of long ago. 


PLY GSYWAAAA 


She left us when the autumn woods 
Were gilt with tawny gold— 

And frost flowers, white as eastern pearls, 
Starred heath, and moor, and wold. 


The maples broke their blood-red hearts 
Upon their native hills— 

And amber sunshine soft and calm 
Fell through the mellow stills. 


Bhe kissed the meek-faced lambs good-bye, 
Caressed the herds and flocks— 

Looked benedictions on the fields, 
And on the moss-gray rocks. 

What kin had she with one like me? 
My only dower was health ; 

A strong, true heart, a sunburnt cheek— 
Could these be reckoned wealth? 
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She was a lady born and bred, 
With hands as white as milk— 

And regal chords of flossy hair 
Like amber Persian silk. 


And when she went, the sunshine fied ; 
She took the light away— 

The blue sky lost its tender blue, 
The day was not the day. 


The moonshine falling down the void 
Of blue like silver rain, 

Filled all my heart with vague unrest, 
And thrills of tender pain. 


Bhe came back in the early spring, 
When earth was all aglow— 

And from the blooming orchard trees 
Drifted the fragrant snow— 


Came back in jewels and in silks, 
And velvets soft and rare— 

And laces worth their weight in gold 
Looped in her shining hair. 
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And eyes like some wild woodland spring, 
So dark and strangely deep, 

That half their passion seemed awake, 
And half their life asleep. 


She touched my fingers when we met, 
I was a bashful clown, 

Who tilled her father’s wide-spread lands, 
With hard hands, sinewy, brown. 


* * * lt & 


There was a brijlal brave and gay ; 
Wine, music, and guitars ; 

Laughter, and dancing on the turf 
Beneath the midnight stars.” 


She gave her dainty hand away— 
And he was grave and tall, 
White-haired—a proud aristocrat— 
A Croegus—that was all. 
That night we met beside the spring, 
Where oft we'd played of old— 
The pale moon gemmed her brow with peazl, 
And kissed her hair’s young gold. 
My eyes spoke to her. All my life 
Of agony and pain 
Rushed up to clamor at my lips, 
I flung it back again! 
But for one moment heart read heart ; 
Her cheek’s glow waned and fled— 
She stood before me cold and white 
As marble o’er the dead. 


Oh, God! ’twere sin to kiss her mouth, 
Or touch with mine her hand— 

I was a low-born peasant boy, 
She—lady of the land. 


Oh, that I could have kissed her once! 
Ere she was made his wife! 

The subtle sweetness of that kiss 
Had lasted me through life! 


We parted—and a stormy sob, 
Like some wind-harassed sea 
Moaning on cruel rocks, she gave— 
I knew she cared for me. 


Now, what to me are trees and flowers? 
And songs of summer birds? 

What music comes to me in winds, 
Or low of distant herds? 


I only wonder if she thinks, 
In her manorial halls, 

Of seasons when the grapes are red 
Above Cochecho Falls! 


I wonder if she’d like to smell 
Once more the mint and balm? 

Or if she’d care to hear again 
The pine woods chant a psalm? 


I wonder if her jewelled breast 
Is stirred-by some chance thought 
Of what life might have been to her, 
Of what love might have brought. 
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* much that charms the eye? Or the soul ig 
The d nvalid, soaty reconciled because the body dwells in a 

BY ELIZA WOODWORTH. palace ? z 


lazily in the twilight breeze. The wide, invalidism in the close, hot rooms; in hones 
smoothly-shorn meadow towards which my built down among the city’s offal; im ithe 
window ,looks has a sodden, wet aspect; the (narrow street, with its stifled air, its foul 
hills gloam darkly in the background.+ That ¢ Smells, its deathful exhalations—what does it 
saddest of all Nature’s offspring—a gloomy ¢ do here, coarse and despairing? 
summer night—is coming with rapid, stealingS Did you ever realize what despair is to a 
tread. Half an hour ago the western sky was: being of the vulgarest and lowest type? More 
gorgeous with amber, and crimson, and gold, 9 than it is to you. Despair antil you los 
and its zenith’s slopes, with seas of blue be- ¢ sight of peace, joy, hope, there is light for you 
tween, were bearing mountains of thassed ¢80mewhere, and ere long you shall certainly 
silver, on,on. Amber, and crimson, and gold, behold it. But these? 
silver mountains and seas of blue, are gone.¢ Among all savages, vulgar strength carries 
There is left but one unbroken ocean of leaden, >the day. A fair measure of it is indispensable 
dead hue, where all those glorious colors, with $ for comfort and decent usage. Wicked people, 
their subtle minglings, were quenched—where 2 Who have the misfortune to live in an enlight- 
all those mountains were swallowed up, and Seed country, are the most ferocious savages 
where all those heavenly-blue seas faded out. eat heart on the globe. Look at the mental 
A sign, like the Great Dragon which gulfed2™®ke-up of New York and Parisian mobs. 
down everything. A thing, this Dead Sea, § Among these people, is not sickness to its 
like the leech and her insatiable daughters, ¢ Victim truly a curse? Weakness is despised; 
which take all and ery “more.” Sit implies more than the heaviest disgrace 
A Dead Sea has blotted all the amber, and $‘0es in other classes. It meets with hatred, 
crimson, and gold from my life—the heavenly- 2 contempt, brutal commiseration, intensified 
hued waters on which I was to sail; the>>y speech. Human brute commiseration 
mountains of silver which my glad fancy had$™eans taunts, sneers, hearty wishes that the 
piled up and set in glory on my seas (as isles ? “bother” were out of the way, that it would 
of the blessed were launched in olden time), $die; and not unfrequently it means blows. 
and which stood in my mind, for the triumphs¢Truly these have /os(—lost all their homely 
and achievements of my earthly life, that were 2¢comforts—all their humble but loved hopes. 
to tell the world after I was dead that I hadS Then do not disparage thy first-sight pity 
leved—all these have I lost. “arson these poor creatures, oh, tender 
Wherefore? How? As women have lost? Woman! Do not think ‘they are used to it, 
who will read these words, reclining of good$they do not feel it.” Do not take a downward 
right on sofas and beds, or, what is almost as2S8t@p.on the divine ladder which is reaching 
sad, propping up with an effort of the will the )for all into heaven, by reminding thyself that 
pained, weak body. Sad, suffering women! ‘those “who know the world,” and are wise, 
* * * - -* gare callous; or how they say with easy-going 
Yes, in the crowded cities, in great houses, smiles, “‘ AH, yes; "tis rather hard for them; 
where the floors are covered with tapestry ¢ but people born into such things feel them 
and the chairs with damask, where the win-Snot.” Such know not the world—they are 
dows are draped with costly laces and the high Sfools. They have never drank from the great 
walls are decked with costlier pictures; in Cup of Life which Nature holds out to those 
houses whose foundations were laid with mines ‘she loves, saying, Drink, spiritually, my child, 
of gold, and whose sides were built up with (this cup of mixtures; take of its awful dregs 
silver, and whose stately roofs are seen from 5as of its subtle sweetness unto thyself, so 
afar, you shall find in some quiet room theScanst thou know all lives, feel all feelings, 
pale, thin face and the weak, dimmed eyes of a2 comprehend all souls. 


The branches of the horse-chestnuts vi Invalidism in the hovels—God pity it:— 


feeble, suffering woman—of one who has lost How many thousands of feeble women there, 


all the beautiful colorings of a varied existence?are between these two classes. In every 
—lost, because of the hard necessity which ‘pleasant village in the land, as you, a stranger, 
sickness brings, making life effortless and¢walk along the shaded streets, half envying 
achieveless. Think you the health comes and 2the liberal, quiet homes, you will pass houses 


goes with little pain, because-drawn amid soSwithin which is going on the struggle with 
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weariness, disease, pain. Alas! for the? Truly, if they have borne the burden aright, 
_ wretched in-door invalids, ever shut away they shall now leave it; if they have lived 
from life’s active pleasures—ever seeking for? purely beneath the shadow, they shall hence- 
gpose persistently denied them—ever longing $ forth dwell in that land ‘‘ where is no darkness 
F the green fields, the broad meadows, thes atall.” Joy for the sorrowing—rest for the 
hills! Alas! for those whose pale faces? weary! And these, who have walked sadly 
ik out upon you from the window, and those by the side of the tomb in this present life, 
with tired bodies, scarce supported by trem-? hearing naught but the sound of the death- 
bling limbs, creeping past you on the walk!‘ march, seeing naught save the glimmer of the 

And out in the wide country, in quiet farm-< torchlight, shall listen to the weleoming voices 
» houses, are the bed-ridden and the patient) by and bye— 

sufferers ‘“‘about the house.”’ Save among the “Hark! in the holy grove of palms, 
imbruted poor, it seems to me that sickness > Where the stream of life runs free, 

wears the cruelest face it ever does, here. All¢ * Echoes in the angels’ psalms, 
is so still, so ghostly; and to one forced to. Prats 7 ss) gga . 
observe it, the silence of the country is so‘ i 2 
sppaling. Here life to the invalid is like the) But the meadow, the distant hills, the nearer 
becalmed sea; the ever-coming waves over-¢ *rees, are lost in the sorrower’s night gloom. 
lapping each other in changeless succession, 2 The sky —_ vast black se ghee As I lean 
seem no less invocative of thought or change from my window, I can see no friendly light, 
than the sick one’s monotonous days. Snor can I hear those cheerful sound# which 


If an angel were sent from heaven to per- might greet the ear in the great city. All is 


form one miracle, wrought in behalf of one? dark, silent, deathlike. Nor can I discern 
class of persons, which should hold within 9 *Piritually any angel’s voice bidding “ good 
itself as a blessing upon the civilized world¢ Cheer,” for now is the time of shadow, and of 
.the bestowal of the most activity, pureness, 2 bearing the burden. I can only sit cold and 
‘knowledge, refinement, how would he fulfil his $ shivering, thinking of the cerements, harder 
mission? Would not he fulfil it in healing thes and stronger than iron, which case thousands 


feeble women of those countries? These would of warm, live souls; souls looking—O, how 


work in the great harvest-fields of the world ;) Wishfully!—upon their own lives to oe 
these, as a class, hold in a loftier spirit of con-§ W408¢ best remembrance is of the delusive 
secration than others that inward Divine light, ¢ “ "ly time,” when mind saw in its long, for- 
which lighteth every one that cometh into the 2 ¥®T4 path but the cheerful PSR. hours, or 
world; these cherish thought in the stead ofS the flashing noonday ; remembering also, how, 
life; and refinement, delicacy, taste, are as¢ chained like the captive of a barbarous age, to 
inbred volitions. Sa dead body, and dragged therewith, the bril- 

But it may not be. No angel comes on the ¢ liancy, the joy of life began to dim, and misti- 


relieving mission. No Christ bids them rise—22€88 and gloom to creep up the horizon, ’till, 






- but “bound” from the welcome toil; shut out2from being “little as a man’s hand,” the 


of the fields where they sigh to glean; re- 5 cloud covered the sky, and all the light was 


strained, not from ambition, but from achieve-¢quenched! [ 
ment, they wait, with sighs and tears, and? May God pity you, suffering women! When 
vain wishes, for the end. ¢He shall bid you lay aside this dark, silent, 
The amber, and crimson, and gold of varied, . deathlike life, may He repay you for all your 
active existence, is buried in a dead, hueless 2 heavy losses! For all the lacking things ye 
waste. Qut of all the grand forms which hu-$ would fain have possessed, all the longed-for 
man life can take, and of all the glories withs fame, or gentle deeds of charity, or useful la- 
which it can embellish itself, their portion is, < bors, ye would fain have called your own! 
to live barren as to effort, and to die, success- 2 Le Ror, Genesee Co., N. Y. 
less and uncrowned. g ; ow 
Regret, deep, bitter, that the long years ees 
have accomplished so little—will this be the¢ When once concealment or deceit has been 
last feeling as they leave the world? Or shall>practised in matters where all should be fair 
they listen to voices of melody far up the skies, and open as the day, confidence can never be 
singing of the ‘‘weary entering into rest,” ‘restored, any more than you can restore the 
shall their sight, lit with immortal fire, behold< white bloom to the grape er plum that you 
the silver lining of the cloud now over them? have once pressed in your hand. 
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‘ dailies of orchard arent, among which it wag 
Mark and J. eozily nestled. 


Alas, poor Mark! He was one of those un- 

Tt was one of Mark’s cloudy days, he said, $ fortunate beings possegsing the soul of a true 
and he had shut himself in his study, “and ¢artist, yet seeming denied, except at rare 
would not let me enter. I felt sad and heavySintervals, the gift and power of utterance, 
at heayt—perhaps because no one necded my He worshipped the beautiful in Nature and 
presence—and taking a bit of needle-work, § Art as only genius can worship, and his brain 
from which it seemed my fingers were never ¢ was ever teeming with grand and glorious con- 
to be free, I went, out and sat down under the > ceptions ; but when he sought to give them 


sweet shade of neighbor Raymond’s orchard,¢ form, and life, and coloring, he so failed in’ 


whose wealth of snowy blossoms made all the’ fancied justice to his ideal, that often the work 
air redolent with delicious smell. It was a$which had employed him for weeks was de- 
heavenly day—so fair, so calm, so restful. In2stroyed at last, in a desperate moment of 
the first moment of my enjoyment of its beauty shame, mortification, and self-derision. His 
there was a mingling of disappointment that easel rarely held a finished picture, though it 
Mark had shut himself in from so much glory ; was never empty of one in some stage of ad- 
that there was no hand to clasp, no eloquent 2 vancement, exquisite in design, but imperfeet 
eyes to meet, no voice to join with mine in theSi in execution. His writing-desk was always 
ery, ‘Blessed be God for His goodness!” 0strown with fragments of poems, beautiful and 
which rose involuntarily from my heart. o full of promise, but, like the pictures, incom- 
Although it was in the May, and all things< 5 pldte. He had even made some attempts at 
wore the bright, fresh beauty of that sweet time, 2 ostatuary, but in this, as in his other endeavors, 
the day seemed intensified in loveliness by that$he failed to prison the visions of beauty for- 
soft, rich tint of the skies, and dreamy hazi- Sever thronging in his soul. 
ness of atmosphere, peculiar to Indian Sum-$ And yet Mark had a good, noble, generous 
mer. All about me waved the quick growth¢heart. It was only because of his mad devo- 
of tender grass, Above me‘the bees hummedStion to Art—mocked and jeered though he was 
drowsily at their harvest labor among the¢ by the fair priestess—that he lost sight of his 
blossoms, whose delicate petzls dropped in 2 duties and forgot the responsibilities of his 
perfumed showers upon my uncovered head ;station. Poor Mark! 
through the air the song of wren, and uiite,> It was wearing towards the close of that 
and bobolink rolled in billows of melody, andSblessed afternoon in May when I rose to go 
countless butterflies fiuttered their gaudy 2 home, strengthened and comforted by my sweet 
wings in a sort of delicious ecstasy, while far5communion with Nature, and rejoicing in the 
away through the openings of the trees my fresh manifestations I had witnessed of God's 
eyes caught glimpses of Arcadian hills, with Sinfinite goodness and glory. Mark was still 
their flocks and herds feeding contentedly, or¢invisible when I entered. I sat about pre- 
reposing peacefully in the soft sunshine, 2 paring our evening meal—a labor quickly per- 
which fell like a veil of golden mist over all. § formed, for there was little to prepare. We 
I thought, as I gazed, of the Delectable? were very poor. Mark had no income but his 
Mountains from which Christian and Hopeful‘ wealth of voiceless fancies, and no prospects 
—faithful pilgrims—essayed to see the Gates< but the ruin of magnificent dreams, and these 
of the Celestial-City, and fancied that I saw?)were airy things to live upon. I felt half 
through my tears, even as they, ‘‘something§inclined that night to leave our humble board, 
like the Gate,and also some of the glory of? with ita scantiness of comforts, unrelieved by 
the place.” Sany adorning ; but conquering the temptation, 
We had lately come to the country, Mark § I arranged the sweet-tinted apple blooms and 
having a conceit that his genius, so fickle ins giacuti trailing grasses which I had gathered 
its inspiration, might be won to do him bs simple vases, and placing them upon the 
ful service by the favoring influences of pas-¢table as Mark loved to see them, went to call 
toral life. So we left our dingy city lodgings>him to our plain repast. He answered my 
for a few weeks, and removed to the quietS knock at his door by an invitation to enter, 
country town of F , setting up our Lares?I found him seated before an unfinished picture 
and Penates—doomed to be roving gods—in Sof that scene in the temple described by St. 
a little brown tenement, half hidden from? John, where the woman taken in adultery is 
the public road by the gnarled and crooked “brought before Christ for judgment and con- 
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demnation. The frightened, baffled face of duct ourselves like staid, sensible, married 

her last acctser retreating towards the door folks, as we are.” 

of the temple, and the drooping head and? He madea gesture of impatience, and essayed 

penitent, deprecating attitude of the Magdalen, ) to force the work from my hands. 

were perfect in themselves, but the figure of? - **Let me see how you would look in repose,” 

Jesus, lifting himself up to ask of the woman, She said. 

“Hath no man condemned thee?”’ was faintly< ‘Don’t, Mark,” I pleaded; ‘“‘Mrs. Nelson 

delineated, and the artist’s inspiration seemed 2? gave me work enough to last me during our 

to have failed where most needed. Mark‘entire sojourn here; and as she was kind 

met my questioning cyes with a gloomy? enough to pay me half my wages in advance, 

smile. I am anxious to prove myself worthy of her 
“I cannot portray,” he said, ‘the infinite? generosity by having every garment finished 

mercy, tenderness, and compassion of His‘ against our retarn.” 


eountenance as I sec it in that scene.” ° “Mrs. Nelson!” he cried, in quick dis- 
“Why do you attempt such subjects, Mark?” pleasure. ‘‘Mrs. Nelson! the woman who, 
I asked. . ‘before our union, filled your ears with lying 


“Because,” he answered, “the picture was) reports against my honor; who strove by every 
so vivid in my mind, that I thought my hand 6 means in her power to break our engagement, 
eould net fail to transmit it faithfully to? cand who plotted to marry you to her son. 
¢anyas.” SW hy will you demean yourself, Helen, by 

And so this painting, in its incomplete state, S seeking employment of her ?” 
was thrown aside, as many of its predecessors? ‘I did not seek it, Mark. I had sought 
had been, to give place to others, doomed to aS elsewhere and failed, when she brought me 
similar fate. Sthe work, begging as a favor that I would do 

Mark’ chatted with unusual gayety as wecit for her. I knew you would not like it, and 
ate, and I knew by his cheery manner, the2I would have refused, but the needy cannot 
flush on his face, and the light in his eyes, Safford to be fastidious in their choice of em- 
that he had been planning some glorious$ployers. Mrs. Nelson pays well” 
achievement, and that he was already reap-¢ He looked at me as if he thought me de- 
ing, in imagination, the fruit of labors not yet 2 mented. 


performed. > “Is it possible my Helen has grown 80 
When the cloth was removed, and my house- § mercenary ?” he said. 
hold duties at an end, I seated myself by a¢ His words stung me. He seemed to com- 
western window, through which the rosy light ¢ prehend as little as a child the nature of our 
of sunset was streaming, and took up the circumstances, and the necessity for action 
embroidery upon which I had been engaged $ either on his part or mine. I answered with 
that afternoon. Mark watched me with a‘ more asperity than was usual with me— 
frown. ‘‘ Mark, we must have bread. Let the soul 
‘Forever busy and preoccupied,’ he said.¢soar as loftily as it may, the cries of our 
“I might as well be out of the world for all¢ grosser natures will make themselves heard, 
the joy you manifest in my presence.” ¢and while we are in the flesh we must yield to 
“Oh no, Mark. I love to think you eve; thele demands.” 
so near me, and I can nos faster when yous “Now you look as if you were about to 
talk pleasant things to me.’ ¢ preach and “usurp authority,’ and St. Paul 
«Work faster!’” he repeated. As if this< don’t allow such things, you know, my dear,” 
world were nothing but a vast workshop, and She said, laughingly. ‘Our gross appetites 
we its never-tiring machinery! And how can$ must be satisfied—‘’Tis true, ’tis pity—and 
I ‘talk pleasant things’ to you when yous pity ’tis, ’tis true.’ Yes, I suppose we must 
scarcely vouchsafe me a glance, and when Ihave bread, Helen. Is the money all gone that 
cannot, take your hand, as in the dear old days, SI received for painting Headley’ s portrait?” 
but you snatch it hastily away to continue theS ‘You consumed nearly the whole amount in 
task of pushing that bit of sharp steel through 2the purchase of painting material before we 
interminable patches of muslin, as if your life Sleft the city,” I replied. 
depended on your taking a certain number of5 ‘Oh, true, I had forgotten. What a good 
stitches in an allotted space of time ?” pene sre you are, Helen. Just how many 
“Then we will have no lovers’ extrava-Scents were there remaining in the treasure 


gancies,” I answered lightly, ‘but will con-< keep, then?” 
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‘Just sixty-five, Mark.” » voice of reason—rouse yourself from these 
“The whole amount of our worldly wealth, ? delusive dreams, and turn to some manly and 
the grand total of our earthly riches. So?useful employment which will benefit others 


when I conceived the idea of coming here to$ and make yourself better and happier. Hear 
‘retrieve our fallen fortunes’ (that’s the popu-¢ me and heed me, Mark !” 
lar phrase, isn’t it?) you generously pawned? ‘Shall I apprentice myself to farmer Ray- 


your wedding pearls to defray the expenses of§ mond ?” he asked, derisively. ‘ 
our journey, and provide for our necessities ? “Yes, if you will, Mark. Better that, a 
while we remained. You see I am keeping 0 thousand times better that, than to aspire to a 
accounts too, my love; and when the picture) profession upon which you can reflect no 
I am contemplating is painted and put oné honor.” > 
exhibition, and purchased—as I am sure it? Mark made no answer, and we sat for a 
will be—then I shall repay you for all yourStime in gloomy silence. At last he rose, 
sacrifices, dear Helen.” ° touched me on the forehead with his lips, said, 
You will never put a picture on exhibition, )«‘Dear Helen! she means well,” bade me 
Mark,” I said. S good-night, and passed out of the room. 


“No? How discouragingly you speak. It? I bowed my head in the darkening twilight 
was not so in the early days of our marriage. > and wept bitter, bitter tears. I regretted that 
You were interested in my labors then, and$I had said so much, though I had said only 
incited me to fresh endeavor by hopeful and¢ what I believed to be truth. | Still, I felt that, 
approving words.” Sin pointing out and commenting on my hue 

“Till I found you were cherishing a vain‘ band’s defects, I had somehow failed in wifely 
delusion, and listening to a phantom voice in? respect, duty, honor, reverence—or whatever 
your soul, which was luring you away from‘ name it might be called. It seemed as if I 
ail that could make your life a true and¢had deliberately wounded myself in setting 
worthy one,” I replied. ‘Oh, Mark, believe? forth his imperfections, and every word I had 
me, if in my secret thoughts I could confess to‘ spoken fell back on my own heart, and pierced 
the faith that Heaven had bestowed on you acit like athorn. I was very wretched. 
tenth talent to cultivate and develop into two-> When the hour for retiring came, and Mark 
fold glory; if in your crude unfinished works‘ had not returned to me, I stole through the 
I could discover any germ of future greatness? passage that led to his room and knocked 
er success, however distant, no words that I‘ softly at the door, praying admittance. ‘No, 
eould utter could be too encouraging—no¢ he was busy,” he said, ‘“‘and did not wish to 
sacrifice that I could make for your advance-2 be interrupted.” Would he forgive me for 
ment could be too great. But I see nothing inS anything I had said wrong? I plead. “ Yes; 
store for you but failure, disappointment, and¢ go to rest,” he answered; and I obeyed. 

a broken, wasted life. Think, dear Mark, of2 For weeks after this I saw but little of 
these years—God’s precious legacy of time—‘$ Mark, excepting at meals, and even at these 
frittered away in idle dreams and useless toils. ¢ he often declined to appear. He looked 
What have you accomplished?’ Has any good? wretched and haggard, and there was a wild, 
been gained? Have your incomplete labors‘ restless light in his eye that alarmed me. He 
benefited any one? Have any great and( was silent and gloomy; and in all that weary 
noble thoughts been disseminated through? time I do not think I saw a smile upon his 
your mad devotion to Art, upon avhose shrine? lips. He kept the door of his retreat cen- 
you have.daily offered up as sacrifices the‘ stantly fastened, and I had naught to do -but 
ebligations and requirements of a rational,{to wonder and weep, and busy myself with my 
human being? Mark, my husband, speak to) needle as best I could. 

me!” At last there came a break in this dreadfut 

“IT have nothing to say,” he answered,¢ monotony. It was near the close of a beauti- 
coldly; ‘‘ pray go on.” ful day in June. I was standing in the open 

“Oh, Mark, do not be angry,” I cried.$ door, plucking the dead leaves from the. honey- 
‘Hear me this once, and I will never allude? suckle that twined about it, and thinking 
to the matter again, if you cannot be per-5 sadly of Mark’s strange behavior, when I 
suaded to believe as I do that you are mis-Sheard his step behind me, and, turning, mes 
taking a fervent love and warm appreciation? his blazing eyes and felt the clasp of his burm 
of the beautiful in Nature and Art for the gifts ing hand as he drew me away to his study. 

ani creative power of genius. Listen to thes * See,” he said, ‘I have completed a picture, 
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Your bitter words have wrought so much 2 drew my head to his breast, kissed me tenderly, 
good.” He reeled as if with faintness, but 3 told me how pale and thin I had grown, and 
steadying himself quickly again, added, halfSadded, while an expression of firm resolve 
potulantly, ‘Why are you gazing with such a 2shone in his face— 
face at me? Look at the picture.” ‘‘T am going to, be a man now, Helen.” 

I looked. The centre figure was a wild- I fancied there was a trace of bitterness in 
eyed, demented-looking youth, stretching out his tones, for my thoughts still dwelt morbidly 
his arms eagerly towards a beautiful phantom, ¢ on the memory of my reproaching words, and 
with beckoning hands and bewildering face, ¢ I cried out quickly, as if he too were thinking 
rising like a star from a volume of misty white‘ of them— 

s#ouds, which rolled even to the feet of the? ‘Oh, Mark, forgive me, forgive me!” 

At the right,2  ‘* Darling,” he asked, with grave tenderress, 
and all unheeded, stood a form less fair and S ‘‘what have I to forgive?” 
ethereal than the vision in the clouds, buts ‘Those unwomanly words of mine, dear. 
eslm, lofty, and dignified, wjth the implements 2 You raved of them in your delirium.” 
ef industry and labor scattered about her, and) ‘Did I? Well, that shows their power. 
her great, earnest eyes looking honestly and‘ They were good, true, faithful words, precious 
fearlessly into the cloudy distance. In the? wife, and you blest me when you spoke them. 
background, another figure, with more of the > They cut to my soul, and struck at the life of 

‘mortal about her than distinguished the others,{ my ambitious hopes; but they did me good. 
seomed watching anxiously the deluded and¢I needed them, ‘Faithful are the wounds of 

fascinated youth—love, hope, fear, and plead-‘a friend,’ dear. You showed me to myself in 

ing written in her face. ¢my true light, that of. a weak, unmanly, cow- 

“Ts it a true picture?” Mark asked, with a ardly, pitiful driveller, and—” 
dpoary smile, when I turned to him again. ‘Hush, Mark, I will not hear such things.” 

“Tt is well executed,” I said, ‘and Ie “But I will sesy them. I burn with shame 
wronged you in my estimate of your powers.” 2 -when I think what my life has been, and but 

“TI think not,” he replied. ‘This is my ‘for the hope of making amends in the fature, 
frat picture, and my last.” «1 could wish never to have risen from this 

* Come, now, you are weary and sick, Mark. Seouch of pain and suffering. I swore that I 
You have fasted all day. Come and eat, dear, ( would complete one picture, and I did complete 
I have supper all waiting for you.” cit. But I never shall touch my brush again. P 

“No,” he said, “I want nothing but to rest—‘I am effectually cured of my folly. And now, 
my head feels strangely—let me rest, let me‘ dear, I will tell you my plan for the future, I 
rest.” ¢have a kind friend in the city, who has. re- 

He staggered to his couch end threw himself > peatedly offered and urged me to accept the 
wearily down. But he did not find the coveted ‘ situation of head clerk in bis counting -howse, 
“rest.” All night he was slec >pless—tossing ¢ but I have always refused, blin: ded by the 
feverishly to and fro. In the morning I went > fancy —besotted fool—that I had a higher 
for a physician. For days and days, with ,mission to fulfil. When I am strong enough 
brain on fire, he raved deliriously of his¢ ¢for the journey, we will retarn to the city. I 
pictures, of his life’s broken dream, of his dis- > Will accept the situation, which, ty Hamilton’s 
appointed ambition—of the words I had spoken §Jast letter, I am assured is still open to me, 
in the gathering twilicht of that May evening, gand in hurable, honest endeevor, and in 
weeks ago. My heart wailed in my bosom 3 faithful and manly performance of duty, do 
like @ wounded thing as I listened. Con-¢Wwhat I cam to make restitution for my past. 
science reproached me for every pain he, wasted and aseless life.” 
auffered, and if he had died I should haves “‘ Now God be praised, Mark.” 
named myse!f his murderer. But his madness? Reader, my husband is a man toved and 
passed away, and from the very borders ofS honored by all who know him, and my life is 
death, weak and helpless as a little child, he} one long day of peace, joy, and lrappiness. 
was given back to me, and my soul leaped up2 —__+2-—_— 








like a bird with songs of thanksgiving and 
praise to the merciful Father. 

One day, when he had grown strong enough 
to sit up for en hour, and to converse freely, 


hs beckoned me to low sest by his side, ‘ 


vou. xx1u1.—12 


g Truth being founded on a rock, you may: 

s boldly dig to see its foundations without fear 
of destroying the edifice; but falsehood being 

g laid on the sand, if you examine its founda- 
tions you eause its fall: 
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The Caan Through < thirteenth birthday. He went at once into» 
ral ” ; store as errand boy, and was, as an especial 

A Sequel to the Story of Janet Strong. ‘favor, allowed. to board at home with hig 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. ¢ mother and sisters; and the pnoney which they 
ae Sreceived in this way was the main dependeneg 
CHAPTER VI. cof the family. 

It was half library and half sitting-room, ° What a slow, hard, bitter struggle it was, 
combining the best features of both in an¢The pinching and suffering on every side, 
attractive and home-like way, and the master: He wonders now, when he thinks of the 
of the house sat here alone on this evening cf{slender resources, how they managed to live 
which I have somewhat to tell you. cat all in the three rooms that made all they 

A young man still among his early thirties,Shad of home. He seems to see the sad, pale 
with a face that on the first glance you would face of his mother lifted up from her sewing 
be likely to call homely—most people did—for>every night when he returned from his work, 
the features were large, and lacked fineness ¢ and the lips secking after a little smile of 
and regularity of outline. But it was a face 2 welcome. 
which bore scrutiny, which the more you in-§ Through all this his heart and his courage 
vestigated it the more you found in it ts¢never once failed him. There had been some- 
interest and attract. The gray, thoughtful thing almost sublime in the faith and purpose 
eyes grew pleasant and animated, and looked ¢ of this boy to lift himself and his family out of 
at you from a soul that had no coneealments— Sthe misery and oppression of poverty. It was 
nething of fear or shame to hold back—ey es ¢ not 80 much matter for him. At the worst, he 
that gave you hints, if you studied them long had health and strength tu wrestle with the 
and wisely, of fair and goodly chambers, hung$ world; but for the mother and the sisters— 
with purple and fine linen, in this man’s soul, 2the pain and the privation wore hardly on 
where if one could but find the key to enter $them as the years went by, each one trampling 
there would be room ever afier to come and(with heavy feet upon their delicate lines, 
go, and find princely entertainment. fo they failed and went out beneath it, 

Bryant Whitney sat by the table this even-¢ There was no use in denying it. Lack of rest 
ing jest as he never sat outside of this room ySand tender care and comfort had laid his 
that,comfortable lounging attitude seemed ‘mother and her eldest daughter in the graves, 
fitted te no other place. Books and papers 2 over which the fierce gusts of wind outside 
were seattered profusely about him; indeed,5 were spinning the snow that night. It was 
two sides of the room were lined from floor to¢ true that their last days were surrounded with 
ceiling. with these; but his paper had slipped Dall needful comfort, for the untiring energy 
from hie hands, and he was resting his head§and perseverance of Bryant Whitney had 
on onewhile his eyes were on the grate, whose ¢ brought their reward in a larger salary, which 
bed of anthracite was now one wide blossom Slifted his family at last out of that sordid 
of living fre, and the thoughts of this man had peers in whose shadow they had walked se’ 
gone far out of the pleasant room where arg 





sat—out,into a cold that was sterner and¢ For years he would not admit to himself 
bitterer than that winter night’s was. ?that it was this which had killed them. You 
The years were once more driving theirScould see by the hard setting of the lips, and 
sleet and storm in his face, and he was making 2 the mournful eyes which looked into the fire, 
his way against them with all the might and ‘how the thoughts stung into the fastnesses of 
stress of his soul, fronting his hard, pitiless, ehis soul now, but the fierce, high spirit of his 
fate, boy as he was, with a resolution thatSyouth did not rebel against it as it had then. 
taxed every fibre and faculty to meet and con-< He slipped his hand in his pocket and drew 
quer it. out some loose silver coin. There was some- 
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Poverty, and all that comes of it, had the 
boyhood and youth of this man Bryant Whit- 
ney known tothe core. His father had failed 
in business.and died in one year, leaving his 
mother, a .delicate, mimosa-natured woman, 
with three children dependent solely on her 
for their support. Bryant was the eldest of 
these, and at that time just outside of his 


thing mournful in the way he looked at it. 
“Pve got enough of this, and to spare,” 
murmured Bryant Whitney to himself, ‘and 
yet I can remember the time when this little 
glittering pile would have made my very life 
overflow for joy. How rich I should have felt, 
going home and taking it out before the eyes 
of the dear little household up there in the 
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chambers of that back street. I went by the the ssnly into her childhood, bit her youth 
did house the other day, and gave twice as should pay back the debt in sunshine. 
much as this to a little tow-headed child whom? So reasoned Bryant Whitney, and little Trot 
Tfound playing on the steps, just because he >sat on his knees with her small snowflake of a 
happened to live under that roof. How a a at rest in his hair. 
we should all have felt! What a feast it2 But little Trot never went to be mistress of 
would have brought us; and a pair of shoesSthe home they bothvused to plan and dream 
or a dress for Trot, little Trot!” oe dreaming too that another, a 
The voice of the strong man sank into an fairer one, was being builded without stroke of 
ineffable tenderness over this name; the silver‘ hammer for the little girl. 
glid with a sharp clink on the table, and he? Poor little Trot! she lived to see somewhat 
reached his hand over, took a small blue >of her brother’s prosperity—lived to have all 
‘china mug that always stood there on a S the early shadows slip off from her life, and 
pedestal of some rare and daintly-carved 2 to find herself surrounded with every comfort 
wood, which must have cost ten times the‘ sthat love or money could furnish. 
price of the bit of porcelain which it supported. ¢ 8 But one day, just after she had_skirted her 
Bryant Whitney stroked the little mug with a 2 sixteenth year, the girl went out to ride, a 
tenderriess and pride that was like a mother’s, ‘sudden shower overtook her, and she returned 
as she smoothed her baby’s cheek, and then? with a chill and cold. In a few days a slight 
he held it up in the light and read the letters ‘little cough followed. Trot laughed and said 
raised on the front of the mug—‘To my it was nothing; she wasn’t made of such frail 
brother.” It was little Trot’s gift a dozen ?stuff that a shower would wash her out. But 
Christmases ago, when his salary had been 5 the little cough continued, and she began to 
taised, and began to pour its small precious ¢ 2have a habit of pressing her hand to her side, 
tributaries into the household, and they all? >and any sudden exercise quite took away her 
began to talk like the rest of the world of the‘ ; breath. 


_ dear Christmas gifts. Q Her brether, in dread, that he would: not 


That little cup was the result and concentra->acknowledge to himself, consulted a physi- 
tion of half a year’s saving of pennies on¢cian. He said there was little cause ‘for 
Trot’s part that he had given her. He could? apprehension. She must be careful of her- 
see her*now as she put it in this hand, the $ self, take tonics, and so on. 
young, sweet face in a flame of delight that ¢ But tq thewatchful eyes that held her in 
caught up the blue eyes and the pretty little ?their tendernestje%ret did not grow better; 
head—God help him—it was so low now! Cher strength failed slowly, and the faint little 

“Trot”—she had another name at the ° buds that used t6 make a hint of bloom in her 
christening font, but this was her household 2 S fair cheeks, opened suddenly into a strange 
one, sanctified by tenderness and sorrow and ‘ bright radiance, in singular contrast with ame 


‘ater happiness. Trot was Bryant Whitney’s ae look in her blue eyes. 


younger sister, his pet, his idol, for whom he> With the spring, the girl grew rapidly worse, 
had planned deepest and toiled hardest. She Sand, in an anguish of desperation, her brother 
was a bright, sweet, intelligent little creature, ¢ left his business and travelled with her, hoping 
fall of pretty ways and words, and full of that she would recuperate in a change of 
little, swift archnesses and surprises of man- ¢ climate. 

ner, which interested and charmed every one 2 But Trot failed day by day. Bryant Whit- 
who met her. He had thought more of herSney’s soul rose in fierce rebellion at* the 
than of himself through all those boyish ¢thought that his sister was going to her family 
dreams of future success and prosperity, >in Heaven. Trot had had an easier time than 
which the steadfast will of Bryant Whitney ¢the rest, he told himself. She had been too 
had made certainties to him. young to feel the privations’under which her 
| What a lady he intended to make of littleSmother and elder sister had sunk, and for 
Trot! What a pleasant, graceful, happy oyears her life had been free from hardship. 
home he had promised himself, where she> But one day this pleasant thought on which 
should reign the sweet girl-mistress. Warm 2 Bryant fondly hung, was dashed to the ground. 
heart and strong arm should shelter her—the 2 Trot’s last physician, a man of rare experience 
youngest and darling of the household thatSand skill, had been sitting at her bedside, 
were mostly in Heaven—from all the cold¢ watching the sweet invalid gravely for a while. 
harshness of the world, The rains had beatThe girl had fallen asleep, and the bright, 











dark hair pushed. back from her face, showed ’ ¢him, And Bryant Whitney evinced here the 
to her brother and the physician the ibe, Pane steadiast patience and energy which had 
wasted outlines as they had pever. shown) made his fortune, for he was now fairly on the 


before. § road to riches, but he did not fall into temp- 
The physician shook his head gravely, and > )tation here, nor make money, as so many 
turned te Bryant. e men in like circumstances would have done, 


*«I cannot understand,” he said, “why the? the great aim and purpose of his life. Of 
child has so little recuperative power. Her‘ course such a man must have the reputation of 
youth ‘ought to be in her favor, but her vital ; being singular; for though social with his 
forces seem to have no strength to rally. I‘ friends, he could not be persuaded into gene- 
should fancy, sir, under other circumstances, - ‘ral society, and it was somewhat difficult to 
that, being naturally of a delicate organization, » /draw him from his home for a single evening, 
your sister must have experienced some long‘ But this one, as the man’s thoughts went down 
neglect or repression in her childhood, which the long path of his years into his boyhood, 
has depressed her vitality.” ‘some unusual sense of loss and loneliness came 

And the Doctor little suspected how his? over him. The old longing for the dead faces 
words touched the core of the truth, or what‘ pressed in heavily on his soul. He rose up 
agony each one darted to the soul of the man?and stood by the grate, and his gaze swept 
who listened. ' > mournfully about the room. 

It was true, then! Little Trot must be an-¢ ‘‘Mother—Miriam—Little Trot! I’ve got 
other sacrifice to the old poverty. For whole» the home now—pleasant, comfortable, elegant; 
days it seemed to Bryant Whitney that this? just what you'd have wanted. We might all 
thought would goad him into madness, All) have been so happy here. But I’m alone—all 
the anchors of faith and hope gave way, and< alone; the money's come too late—too late!” 
left him, drifting him about on a dark sea,? The last words were buried in a great huski- 
with doubt and rebellion in his soul. ness, which seized the throat of Bryant Whit- 

Before that spring was over they laid the¢ ney, and the gray eyes, looking on the coals, 
fresh turf over little Trot. She went out with5 swam in tears. 

a smile, holding Bryant's hand to the last, and¢ I am showing you here a peculiar and ex- 
whispering to him that it was only going just > ceptional aspect of this man. Bryant.Whitney 
= little while before him, and there was no< was of too healthful a nature, morally and 
fear in her death. That cowforted him, and? mentally, to yield often to despondency like 
his heart did not break; and afterwards God‘ this. Moreover, he was a Christian man, and 
came and strengthened the soul of this man,?the sorrow and hardship of his youth steod 
making it tenderer and better than before. < out, year by year, in clearer significance to 

His business prospered. In the old commer- ¢ him. The God whom he loved, and who loved 
eial house which he had entered as an errand’ those that were with Him in heaven with a 
boy, he rose from one honorable position to¢ love infinjtely tenderer and deeper than his, 
another, and at last stepped from head clerk{ had permitied all the pain and loss. It way 
intq junior partner. Cover now. They—tbe mother and sisters— 

He still held fast, in his inmost soul, to the > were happy beyond his fairest hope or dream; 
boyish dream of home, although now there ¢ they could look back now, out of their eternal 
was none to share it with him. b ¢ calm and joy, on the dark earthly cloud under 

People wondered and gossiped, and . were‘ Swhich they had walked; all that seemed 
certain that Bryant Whitney had it in his? strange and heavy in it had passed away to 
thought to take some fair woman to wife when $ them. It would to him in a little while.. 
he purchased his pleasant old-fashioned home-¢ So Bryant Whitney usually felt and reasoned. 
stead, with a quaint old garden, in the suburbs” He was happy, too, beyond what most men are, 
of the city, and furnished it with so much‘ even in his loneliness; occupied with his busi- 
simple taste. . But he never brought any other’ ness, assiduous in his studies, which he en- 
mistress to it than the housekeeper, an olds joyed the more keenly for the long denial he 
lady with broken fortunes, who had been kind? had sustained. A man not much given to sen- 
to his mother. timentality, of a strong, keen, sturdy common 

And here he lived alone, with a broad and ¢ sense, with a character that rested on a good 
generous hospitality for the friends who crossed , ; § basis of practicality. 
his threshold, but dwelling mostly among his‘, The front door bell rang just as those last 
books and studies, which his youth had denied’ words—‘‘too late”—lost themselves on the 
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be speaker's lips; a moment later, his door was} “You wont help me to bear it when I te 
the opened and held by the servant, while there? you where I came from this very morning.” 
mp- entered slowly a boy—a pallid, miserable,) «Try me before you say that.” 

any ragged little fellow, with an old-young face,; The grave, compelling, pitying eyes were 
ne, about somewhere in its early teens. «At the> on the boy’s face; he rose straight up, looking 
Or best, the light, rough hair, the pinched, freck-§ into them. 

1 of Jed face, would have had little attractiveness ? ‘**T came from jail, sir.” 

his in it, but just now it was half frozen with § Bryant Whitney was silent for a moment. 
ne- dread or fear, and the warm, luxurious room, ° 2 Surprise held back his words. The boy stood 


and the gentleman in his rich dressing-gown, 5 still, with his hungry eyes on his face. 

before the grate, seemed fairly to scatter what-; ‘Do. you tell me to go now?” he asked, as 

ever wits the boy originally possessed. He>a man might ask for his life or death. 

stood still, with one hand in his pocket, and; No!” said Bryant Whitney, softly. “I ask 

the other fumbling, in a nervous, uncertain > you to sit down again.” 

way, at the solitary button on the old coat,$ The boy did, shaking all over, like one in 

which must have originally fitted a pair ofan ague; but some new light supplanted the 

shoulders broader and taller than his. Alto-‘dull anguish in his eyes. 

gether, this boy had the stunted, repressed? ‘You have told me the greatest fact now,” 

look of abject poverty and misery; yet he had‘said Bryant Whitney, laying his warm fingers, 

not a hard, bad face. Bryant. Whitney sawcin whose very touch there was strength and 

this with his first, rapid, incisive glance, and‘help, on his hand. “You have done right se 

he was a keen reader of physiognomies. (far; now, once for all, you must lay bare the 
“Well, my boy, have you come to see me genes truth tome. What were you in jail for?” 

he asked, rising up, in that pleasant, kindly ‘For stealing!” 

tone which would be sure to send comfort and? That was all. I think that you might have 

eourage into the most cowardly heart. heard the words in the farthest corner of the 
The boy took off his cap, looked up into the room, and have felt that they came out on @ 

man's face—the thin lips worked a moment § great writhe of agony and shame. 
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- with something which would be sure to pon “And what did you steal for?” 
nd itself in its own time; then the pitiful wordsS This time the answer came as no falsehood 
ke came. ever did. 
id “Yes, sir, I have. I have nobody in the$ ‘* Because I was hungry, and wanted bread.” 1 
rd world to come to but you.” ‘*My child, there would have been no harm ; 
to “Well, then, you did right to come. Sit)in begging—there was in stealing it.” : , 
d down here, and tell me what is the matter. “I tried the begging first,” said the ten te = 
a The boy who comes to me as his only friend, 2 under his breath. ety F . 
., will be certain to find that I sball not turn§ Bryant Whitney must probe this thing thos = 
"i him off.” roughly; only so could he do this boy good, “@ 
3 The boy took the chair to which the other$and.a few more questions searched it to the #; 
; motioned; he sat down and turned his face? bottom. 
J] towards his host with such a greedy appeal,S It was the boy’s first crime. He had been 
r struck through and through with such a terri-¢out of work for three days, and with only 
d ble doubt and fear, that Bryant Whitney was>scanty food during that time. He went into a 
9 Batisfied at once that this boy’s need went far(store to beg a few pennies, and was repulsed 
beyond the reach of any common charity, and with an oath. 
Y took hold of something that was hidden andj « Afterwards—” The speaker stopped here. 
L vital. He could mot stand that look. The) ‘You need not go on,” said the listener. 
boy’s secret would not or could not come with-¢ He saw how it was. Harassed, hungry, 
. out further inyitation. And Bryant Whitiiey Sdiepireds, without home or friends, the boy 
. laid his hand almost involuntarily on the boy’sShad fallen into temptation, and not been de- 
‘ shoulier, and said, out of the pity to which > livered from evil. 
: that old-young, wretched face moved him— ; “Tt was only once!” 
1 “Whatever the trouble is, let me help youc ‘Only once?” 
to bear it, my boy.” «* And it‘was money ?” 
’ Then the answer came, pierced through «Yes, sir—ten dollars.” 
, and through with a nail of remorse, anguish,) ‘And how long ago was this?” 
desperation— “Two months.” : 
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** And you have been there all that time?” ¢ sickened as he looked at them, and thought 

«Pill this morning.” $ what their present was, and what their future 

A few more questions like these drew thes promised. He had often felt that his labor had 
whole truth from the boy, for there was ap been lost there, and God had reproved his 
straightforward honesty in Bryant Whitney, ¢ doubts and fears with an answer like this, 
which compelled the truth from all with whom ? Those few words of his had followed this boy 
he was brought in contact; but in this in-¢ into prison, they had reached out their hands 
stance there was no desire for concealment or? when there was none to help or to save, and he 
subterfuge. e had followed them, as long ago Peter had fol- 

It appears that the boy had more than ac lowed the angel. 
year ago attended the class of which BryantS Byrant Whitney thought of all this before he 
Whitney was teacher; in the Mission School. (spoke again. ‘‘And you made up your mind 

And in the great work-room of the prison, /to come to me after you got out?” 
where he toiled silently day by day, the wordsS ‘Oh no, sir. It never once came into my 
which this man had spoken would come drift-2 mind, then. But all day long I’ve been walkin’ 
ing in like a sudden light over all the remorse‘ up and down the streets, with nothin’ to do, 
and shame which the newsboy felt at his sinc and knowin’ nobody would hire a boy that was 
and disgrace, and they echoed in the dark 2 jest out of prison. Every little while, though, 
corners of this poor, bafiled, hunted prison-< them words o’ yourn came back, and I meant 
boy’s soul, and would not leave him. eto stick by ’em, and not steal ag’in, no matter 

** What words were they, my child?” asked ¢ how hungry I was; but to-night, when I found 
Bryant Whitney, strangely moved. 2 I must look out some old shed to sleep under, 

He repeated them as though he were wiait-CT Jost said to myself, I might as well go back 
ing from a book. ‘‘No matter what you’vecto prison anyhow. I should be sure of a roof 
done, boys, don’t think the way to a better, Sto cover me, and somethin’ to eat, which was 
honester’ life is closed upto you. The door tos good deal more than I'd have outside; and 
repentance and reformation is always open to? when a boy’d been in prison once, it was all 
you. Having sinned—lied—stolen—done any-4 over with him, nobody’ d trust him after that, 
thing that your better instincts tell you w asc and I made up my mind to help myself to any- 
wrong, mean, low, don’t be content in it, whichSthing I could get hold of. I should, too, for 
is worse than the first sin. Stop—turn about, ¢the next hour, if a chance had come. 
go back to the right road. God and His angels ‘« But all at once, when I was wishin’ I was 
are ready to lead you, and never feel for one¢ dead, and had half a mind to go down to the 
moment that you are lost, that there is no use » pier and drop myself into the water, I thought 
trying. I tell you, in God’s stead, that there ¢ of you, sir, and I wondered if I could sge you, 
is. I charge each one of you never to let the?if you'd stick by what you'd said to us boys in 
devil enter into and take possession of yourthe mission school, and say there was a chance 
soul with that lie of his, which has dragged? for me now; and I don’t know how it was—I 
down so many a boy to ruin, earthly and eter- “didn’t really mean to come here, but I kept 
nal—that having fallen you cannot rise up:¢ askin’ where you lived, and found my way out 
tliat having begun in the wrong road, you must ‘here at last, and then somethin’ inme mustered 
go on sinning, for there is no help foryou. It ° up courage, and I rung the bell—it was my last 
miay be that some of you who hear me, cannot » chance, you know, sir.” 

_count the times in which you have done the‘ Bryant Whitney leaned over, and took the 
wrong instead of the right. I bring to you the? small coarse hands in hig warm ones, and if 
same message: it is not too late for repentance.‘ you had seen the light of the smile in which 
Every one of you looking up to me now, has it 2 his faee lay, you would never have thought him 
in his power to be a true, good, honest man, a) homely again. 
blessing to himself and his generation.” ¢ ‘I shall stick by what I said.” 

As the boy repeated the words, the low,> A glance darted out from the eyes underthat 
long old room, which had outlived its service? rough hair, a glance of hope, faith, gratitude, 
of a public hall wkere Bryant Whitney had? which came back to Bryant Whitney at times 
taken a class for six months, came back to‘ through all his after life, and never came back 
bim. ’ without moving him. 

He saw again the long row of boyish faces,$ ‘You have no friend in the world?” 
coarse, hard, pinched in their childhood by 3 ‘‘Not one, sir. My father and mother died 
evil and poverty. How often his heart had} when I was a very little chap, and left me in 
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the care of an uncle, who used to get drunk? not meet these people on common social ground, 
every day, and beat me ashe did his own boys. S she would not be patronized by them. Janet 
At last he went West afore I was twelve, and? had a sensitive horror of this, which I think 
left me to shirk — myself. I’ve been a news- all fine natures have. I am not certain but 


boy ever since.’ ‘she would have preferred to be the servant 
“ And what is your name?” rather than the protege of people, when their 
“Marcus Drew.” S relative positions permitted any assumption of 


“Well, Marcus, lookat me. I believe every 2 superiority on their part. Yet she was always 
word of the story you have told me, and yous ; perfectly ready to admit such when it did exist, 
shall see that I can have faith and hope for ac whether it was that simply of position or 
boy who comes to me, as you have done, al-$ wealth, or one that reached greater heights, 
though he is just out of prison. But to-night< the life and character. 
you are tired and hungry—you must have? Yet Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys had in a va- 
walked a good many miles to find me. Remain ricty of ways signified their expeetation that 
here to-night, and to-morrow we will talk your? Janet should mingle with their company, and 
affairs over.” “take her part and place in the festivities that 

And before the boy, bewildered with aston- ? were at hand. 
ishment and gratitude, could reply, BryantS Janet had inwardly resolved that she would 
Whitney rang the bell, and said to the girl who¢ maintain her seclusion, if possible, but she 
presented herself, >thought it wisest to avoid an open Collision 

** Take this boy down stairs, Maria, and give‘ with her patrons on this subject. 
him a good warm supper, and hunt him up a? So, Mrs. Humphreys had evinced almost as 
suit of clothes out of the box up stairs, and‘ keen an interest in the wardrobe of her govern- 
prepare him a bath and a bed.” ¢ ess as she had in her own, although there was 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl, looking at the‘a vast difference in the fabrics and styles of 
strange guest with some curiosity, but she did¢ the two; but I am not certain that Janet’s was 
not manifest the surprise which many domes-» not, after all, quite as attractive in its way as 
tics would have done at such an order. ¢ the rich lady’s. Simple colors and styles 

The servants of Bryant Whitney were some- > best harmonized with her, and shehad the taste 
what used to entertaining strangers of this‘to perceive this, andthe good sense to adhere 
kind. 2 to them. 

When he was alone again, the gentleman re-$ So, the pretty blue, and white, and pink 
sumed his seat by the grate. There was a look/ dresses, with some faint reliefs of ribbon or 
ef softness about the large, resolute mouth,‘ frostings of fine lace, in which the expanded 
which did not articulate itself into a smile, and’ salary of the young governess allowed her for. 
yet was something brighterand softer than one; ‘the first time in her life to indulgé, were just 
there was a wonderful gladness in the far¢suited to her. Her face and figure seemed, in 
depths of his eyes, as he murmured, “I was? some fine sense, to appropriate them. 
wrong, Lord. The money has not come toolate,¢ Mrs. Humphreys volunteered her exquisite 
eo long as I can rescue souls like these with? > taste in the selection of the dresses, and went 
it.” ¢ quite into eestasies over the result of each. 

ao 2 And Janet enjoyed the pretty lawns and 
CHAPTER VII. 5 muslins for their own sakes, and because there 

When June came with her praise of sun-¢ was a pleasant novelty in possessing and wear- 
shine, and gladness of blossoms, the first in-‘ >ing such, but she said to herself with a little 
stalment of guests arrived at Guy Humph-¢smirk that was not sad, “ After all, I need not 
rey’s, and the luxurious quiet in which Janet give myself so much trouble; none of these 
Strong’s life had bloomed so graciously, was ¢ people will mind how J look.” 
broken up. ° The first guests who made their advent were 

The girl had resolutely projected her ownSrich, fashionable people—half-a- -dozen in all— 
eourse this summer. She was determined, so? old friends of Evelyn’s family, with no marked 
far as possible, to sequestrate herself from the‘ individuality of character. 
guests. There were several reasons for this. $ There was a mother, stately and complacent, 
She was absorbed in her studies, and wanted S with a couple of daughters—proud, fashion- 
time to pursue them without molestation. Then‘ Sable, common-place girls, typical representa- 
it is probable that a high-spirited pride lay at. tives of those you may find at any watering- 
the bottom of Janet’s resolution. If shecouldS place. There was a married niece, also, with 
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her husband; and altogether they madea lively 9 Mrs. Humphreys accepted in the stead of Jam. 

time at the old mansion with their laughter and‘ et’s company, although she frequently expos 

chatter, their projects for boating and riding, 2tulated at her absevce. 

and general plans for hilarity and enjoyment. Q The ladies, too, made an effort to be courteous 
It was impossible for Janet to avoid theses on all occasions to the friend of their hostess, 

people altogether, but she did not take very > but some swift intuition assured Janet that all 

kindly to any of them, and was quite contented§ this was for Mrs. Humphreys’ sake, rather 


to remain in their, sight simply as Maude’s than her own, and that outside of this im 


goverress. S fluence she would sink in their estimation into 

Such however was not at all the intention of¢ the position of Maude’s governess. 

Maude’s aunt, as was evinced in a brief con-S So, she did not meet their cordiality half 
versation betwixt that lady and her guests on¢ way, as one of the young ladies complained te 
the evening of their arrival. 5 Mrs. Humphreys. 

Janet had been presented to them, and had§ ‘I think she is rather reserved with stran- 
seized the first opportunity to slip away, and 2 gers—at least she never makes the first ad 
sit half an hour by Maude’s bedside, as was aSvances with any one,” was the lady’s half 
habit with her. capologetic defence of her governess, and.that 

“Evelyn, who is that young lady?” de-)night she gave Janct a playful scolding for 
manded the elder of the young ladies, as soon¢her persistent abstraction from company. 


as the governess was out of hearing. “Im not going to have it so any longer, Miss 
“Tell me first how she has impressed you,”’$ Janet. You are one of the family in all re- 
answered the hostess. spects, and are to make yourself one, instead 


“Oh, I think her charming in person and} of turning into a recluse in this fashion.” 
manner, although a little reserved. Have you? She saidthis, on stealing into the girl's cham 
neighbors like this in this back corner of) ber, and finding her absorbed in the second 
ereation ?” volume of Hume’s History of England. 

“No; she is not & neighbor,” answered Mrs.> «Iam one of the family to you, dear Mra 
Humphreys, feeling that now she could better § Ilumphreys, and shall come back to my old 
afford to disclose Janet's true position. ‘* Miss? place in the household when your guests are 
Strong is Mande’s governess, but my especial 5 gone, but your kindness in this matter does 
friend, and occupies with us quite the position 2 not include theirs.” 
of an equal in all respects—does she not,S ‘Miss Janct, you are quite too sensible s 


Guy? ¢girl, or woman, to have any squeamish notions 
“Of course, for she is worthy of it,” sub->of that kind.” 
joined the gentleman. S ‘With you, or folks like you, I am eer- 


“Qh, indeed! * I never should have suspect- 2 tainly.” 
ed that,”’ werethe varied responses of the ladies. ‘+ And that implies that my guests are not of 

**Suspected what—the friendship?” asked 2 this sort, and several uncomplimentary things 
Evelyn, quickly, it might be, a little tartly, forS beyond that, which I am quite acute enough te 
she had detected a slight inflection in the?penetrate,” said the lady, with grave lips and 
ladies’ tones, and understood what it implied, Ssparkling eyes. 
perfectly. § ‘Well, then, let me adjure your kindness 

“Oh no; not that, dear Evelyn, but the po- 2to equal your shrewdness, and permit me this 
sition.” once to have my own way.” 

“It is something we never think of,” answer-2 ‘Which is to stay up stairs, devouring that 
ed the lady. Sdry old Hume’’—taking up the open volume 

And s0, after this, Janet’s position was some- on the table. ‘‘I believe you take a regular 
what defined to Mrs. Humphréys’ guests. They ‘dose of it every day, Miss Janet, and I wonder 
might look at her curiously, but they would § how you stand it. For my part, I have terri- 
not treat her with marked indifference, or > ble associations with that book, for it stood in 
assume any of those patronizing airs which? pepa’s library ever since I can remember, and 
Janet would have found harder to bear than?I made a number of spasmodic attacks at the 
evert scorn. first volume; but I never could get through 

But one way and another she managed to se 2 with it—never.” 
questraiec herself mostly during the two weeks$ A thought struck Janet, which sent her 
to which the visit was limited. Some excuse? large eyes up mournfully to the smiling lady 
of walk or work was always at hand, which)standing there. The old craving, impatiem 
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girlhood came back to her—'Je hungry in-{ “It is not her books simply which shuts our 
stincts for knowledge, and gi: ce, aud finer little governess so closely in her cage up 
life, which had governed her through the hard § stairs.” ‘ 
years of loneliness and orphanage; while this? ‘Oh! I know that, Guy. I must offer some 
woman's soul, of no higher nor finer stuff thanSexcuse for her non-appearance, and that one 
hers, had turned away full fed from nourish-¢had the merit of something a little better than 
ment that Janet would have devoured greedily ; cany I could hit upon at the moment.” 
and now her youth must be spent in slowly ‘‘And was true,in a limited sense. These 
climbing heights, where her feet might have > o people, too, are quite out of her horizon; ‘nd, 
run swiftly. It seemed hard and cruel, and as‘ to tell the unvarnished truth, dreadfully com- 
though, at the best, her life were half abor-2mouplace, my Evelyn.” 
tive and baffied just then, and thethought thatS ‘Hush, Guy! You must not slander mam- 
hurt her was in her face. Mrs. Humphreys? ma’s old friends,’’—a reproof which fairly ad- 
misinterpreted it; the half-quizzical smile leftS mitted her husband's criticism. 
her face. ; But after this Janet Strong was not urged 
“Why, my dear, if you feel so about going Dinto the society of her guests, which, more or 
down, I shall not insist. Of course I want ¢ less, crowded the principal house in Stoneham 
you to be happy in your own way.” that summer. 
Janet’s quick, grateful smile repaid the lady§ ‘he butterflies of wealth and fashion came 
tenfold. Said went, and made the silent rooms loud and 
When she had. got halfway down stairs, 3887 with their presence—with bright flittings 
however, Mrs. Humphreys turned back, and¢to and fro, and merry talk and laughter. 
opening Jauct’s chamber-door, said to her, with> Janet kept steadfastly at her books and 
8 mixture of earnestness and amusement— teaching, and the occasional mectings with the 
' “Do you know, Miss Janet, that I have? guests spiced her days sufficiently. Some of 
eome to the conclusion that you are a very$them amused and interested her for the time, 
funny person?” but they all, men and women, faded shadowy 
“I might be something worse than that, Sout of her thoughts as they disappeared. 
Mrs. Humphreys.” - Mrs. Humphreys had confidently anticipated 
“Very true. You always have an.answer?a visit from her parents that summer, but her 
ready, Miss Janet,”—and she went down 6 father's illness, in the spring, made a journey 
stairs, carrying her quizzical smile with her. ~ the west necessary, and his wife accompa- 
‘Does Miss Janet decline to join us thisSnied him; so the young couple deferred their 
evening?” asked Mr. Humphreys, as his wife anticipated tour of the lakes, where they were 
and one of her guests seated themselves at the >to join the lady’s parents, and in which it had 
piano for a duet. heen arranged that Janet and Maude should 
“Yes. Guy, let her have her own way. accompany them, and to which the governess 
Migs Janct is a kind of bookworm,”—glad to$ had looked forward with a good deal of bright 
hit upon a word that would sufficiently explain 2 anticipation 
to her guests the frequent withdrawal of Janet$ But Janet was mistaken when she believed 
from their society. that all the days of this summer were to flow 
“TI suspected she was one, from various on with her in these pleasant, noiseless chan- 
slight peculiarities of manner,’ said the mo-¢nels. Its hours had some new patterns to 
ther of the young ladies, with some evident? weave in her own life, and to this girl was 
pride in her own penetration. onpeaiated some service to others out of her 
Janct, sitting up stairs, with her thoughts?own sphere, for which her previous life and 
far away in the dawn of the new life of Eng-Steaching could alone hare fitted her. 
land, and watching for the first faint light of (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
the morning. glimmering along the horizon of, 
the middle ages, had no suspicion of the newS 
reputation she had acquired. If she had, she? Let every youth regard it as a fact that he 
would only have smiled a faint, unseen smile, § must make his own character. It is a work 
at the very shallow knowledge of herself which God has wisely assigned to him. No 
which such a verdict implied. Sother can do it for him. Character is the un- 
It was not true of her, in any broad or wef spirit-garment that his own thoughts and 





plete sense, and Guy Humphreys knew it well? feelings weave about his soul with invisible 
enough when he said to his wife— fingers. 
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° macy of the Pope, were greatly dissatisfied 
Kings und @ucens of Gngland. with the measures which James had adopted, 
, Eleven men of the first respectability, and most 
of them nobles, formed the terrible design of 
as ta destroying the king and both -Houses of Par. 
James was the son of Henry Stuart and> 2liament, at the opening of the session, but 
Mary, Queen of Scots. He united in his person their scheme was discovered and frustrated, 
every claim that was required to succeed to the cand those engaged in it put todeath. This was 
thrdhe of England on the death of Elizabeth, ‘called Guy Fawkes’ gunpowder plot. 
and the crown quietly passed from the family$ At the commencement of James’ reign the 
of Tudor to that of Stuart. The junction of? people gave him credit for more wisdom and 
the two crowns of England and Scotland reali-‘ sagacity than he possessed, but they changed 
zed the views of Edward I. What that mon-¢ their opinion when he foolishly gave himself 
arch vainly attempted to effect at the expense up to his favorites. One of these was Robert 
of so much blood and treasure, was now attain-$Carre, whom he created Earl of Somerset. 
ed in the midst of peace and without opposi-?¢ Carre wished to marry the Countess of Essex, 
tion. The hostile inroads, which for so many § when Sir Thomas Overbury, who was a sincere 
centuries had desolated the borders of the two? friend to Carre, advised him against it. This 
kingdoms, were now terminated. irritated the Countess, and she prevailed on 
James and his queen were crowned July 25, ¢ Carre to have him put in the Tower, where he 
1603, at Westminster. The plague at this time> was soon after poisoned. When James discoy- 
was raging fearfully in London, and more than ¢ ered that his favorite and the Countess, who 
thirty thousand persons died this year. When > were married soon after Sir Thomas’ death, 
James ascended the throne the Catholics re-$ were guilty of the murder, they were banished 
Gated it as an auspicious event; his ceo ; rom the —— m. sh e _ then took into 
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favor them. The Puritans cred even more, ‘ > Duke of Buckinghs am, ond lavished favors and 
for as James had been educated in the Kirk of? wealth on him, though the king was really 
Seotland, and had professed their religion; § Spoor. This caused great di ssatisfaction among 
they flattered themselves that he would reform 2all orders of his subjects, as s they considered 
the English church, and regulate its discipline ' he should have the good of t. aation in view, 
by their standard. -and not the advancement of a particular favor- 

James resolved to conform to the established 2 ite. The discontent was so great that a con- 
ehurch, and to support the hierarchy as the‘ < spiracy was formed to place Lady Arabella 
means of strengthening his own power. He? Stuart on the throne. She was related to the 
permitted the moderate Catholics to profess allS Tudor sovereigns in the same degree with 
the articles of their faith, except the unlimited ¢ (James. She had no desire to be a queen, and 
power of the Pope, and to live unmolested; but > was entirely ignorant of the conspiracy. She 
the Jesuits and other priests who advocated the{ was an object of jealousy to the king, as he 
papal authority, he banished from the king- Shed been to Elizabeth, being nearest to the 
dom. Atthe same fime he ordered allthe Pu-Sthrone after himself. He treated her with 
ritans to conform to the church, as he regarded ¢ kindness until her marriage, which took place 
their government too near a republican form $ many years afterwards, she being on terms of 
to be compatible with regal authority. Many ( intimacy and favor with the queen. But both 
families left the kingdom to enjoy in foreign? the Lady Arabella and Lord Seymour were 
countries that liberty of conscience which was ‘ confined i in different prisons, as soon as they 
denied them at home. Swere married. By the assistance of friends 

James found England engaged in a war with? ?they contfived to make their escape, at the 
Spain, but he soon concluded a peace, as he§ same time, and arrangements were made for 
had a great aversion to war; his disposition ¢ them to join each other abroad. Seymour ar- 
was peaceful and inactive, which to the great ‘ rived safely in Flanders, but Arabella was cap- 
mass of the people brought comfort and happi-¢ tured in France and brought back. The dis- 
ness. Where there are no expensive wars the 2 appointment was so great that it deprived her 
taxes are moderate ; and the people were betters of her reason, which she never recovered, and 
pleased with external peace and internal tran- ) after a few years died in prison. Lord Cobham 
quillity than with splendid conquests. 2 and Lord Gray were accused of favoring the 

Those Catholics who believed in the supre-¢conspiracy in favor of Lady Arabella, and 
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‘ 
were condemned to die; but James pardoned ¢ ried, and then started for the Danish capital, 
them after they had laid their heads on the? taking a journey through Norway in mid-win- 
block. Sir Walter Raleigh was also accused, S ter. The King of Sweden sent an honorable 
but nothing could be proved against him, ¢ escort to conduct them through his dominions, 
though he was kept in confinement many years, > and they at last arrived at the royal castle of 
and finally beheaded. He introduced tobacco‘ Cronenburg, on the island ot Zealand. Here 
and potatoes into England. He was a scholar? all the royal family of Denmark received them, , 
and an author of renown. Gand insisted on their being married the third 
In this reign about fifty persons were em-?time. They arrived at Edinburgh on May-day. 
ployed nearly four years in making the trans-‘ James was almost twenty-four years old, and 
Jation of the Bible now in common use. It was¢ Anna sixteen, His appearance was good and 
made from the original languages, the Hebrew» stately, he was shrewd and sagacious, learned 
and Greek. Cranmer’s Bible was made from’ and good-natured, and remarkable for his 
Latin transldtions, and wasin many places not ’ childish simplicity and love of justice. Anna 
faithful to the originals. The colonies of Ply-¢ was not handsome after middle age, but in 
mouth and Jamestown were commenced before’ youth is represented as a dark-eyed girl, with 
the death of James I. He built a large navy,$a very delicate ivory complexion, and very 
and commerce increased and the nation was? pretty. She had a petulant and perverse dis- 
prosperous. His love of peace brought wealth‘ position, and took pleasure in annoying her 
and happineds to the people.’ He died March? good-natured and indulgent husband, but al- 
27, 1625, at the age of fifty-eight ; he was King‘ ways submitted to his decisions without anger. 
of Scotland thirty-five years, as James VI., and< The gem and star of Queen Anna’s court was 
King of Great Britain, which the whole island > Lady Arabella Stuart, who was the first lady 
was now called, twenty-two years. He was after the queen. Ben Jonson was Queen 
succeeded by his son Charles. > Anna’s favorite dramatist. -Coaches were first 
used in England in this reign. Anna had seven 
¢children. Henry died when eighteen, Eliza- 
aoe Genee ve cee oe Sbeth, from whom George I. was descended, 
Anna of Denmark was a daughter of Frederic 2 Charles, Margaret, Robert Bruce, Mary, and 
II. and Sophia of Mechlenburg. Her father‘ Sophia; the four last died young. Anna died 
was King of Denmark and Norway, and had¢ at the age of forty-five. James survived her 
established the Protestant religion in his do-Sseven years. 
mipions ; he was one of the richest princes ing Deariexp, Wis. 
Europe. James had many difficulties to en-p 
counter before he obtained Anna. Queen Eli-¢ 
zabeth, who took infinite satisfaction in marr- 





ing all matches within her influence, was thes 

godmother of James, and at first insisted on? Garth-GHorn. 
his marriage with a princess of Sweden ; then’ 

she positively declared that he should marry BY REDA. 


Catharine of Navarre, and wrote to the king, > 

her brother, to hold back Catharine’s marriages swell, on, ye heavenly strains ! ye seem to lift 
for three years. Elizabeth did not wish James? My.soul unto the gates of peaceful heaven ! 

to marry, and was particularly opposed to his Too much enthralled by fetters here, in-driven, 
marriage with Anna. She had her spies and/ That keep my beating pinions down, no rift 

paid minions in the Scotch privy-council, ands Of day I see ; but pine and chafe, then sink 

a majority of them objected to the match.  At¢ Again in faintness and despair; swell on! 

this time James was in reality as complete a{ Lift me by any means, thou Holy One! 

prisoner in Scotland as his mother was in Eng-¢ For thou canst raise; thou who dids’t pass the 
land. James and Anna were married by proxy, 7 brink © : 

August 20, 1589. It was a month before the? Of all the various states of woe that weigh 


¢ On human hearts; who hear’st their inmost sighs, 


royal fleet was prepared to take the JOURS? ana see’et their needs ore the poor tease ‘eb 


queen to her husband, and then the weather‘ nnn 
Sh ad of Noccat a they ’ were drixens The words, or brain can think; oh! do thou say 
‘ y- - James lost no time, > Unto my soul, “Be strong,” and I shall rise 
but started for Upslo, where he found AnnacT know, new-born, mouishethih Wik iil 
detained by, the snows ; there they were mar- é name.” } 
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: e whom she may safely trust her Gearest interests, 
NO. 2.—“ MY DAUGHTER, Not unfreqnently such intimate associations have 
BY M. D. R. B. been the occasion of life-long sorrow to both 


Always “my daughter.” Your son forms for (mother and daughter. Young people are not 
himself new ties. New interests, new pursuits, in Calways wise to discriminate in such matters, and 
which you can have no share, absorb his atten- ¢ partiality may blind them to much that is wrong 
tion, and often estrange him from the mother, who } in the*conduct or opinions of the false friend, 
used to be his boyish confidant. But your/ Which the keener eye of the parents at once dis. 
daughter, from the happy moment in which you ; cerns and gives the alarm: That perfect confidence 
first use the endearing title until the sad hour— , between you and your daughter which you should 
may its bitter trial never be yours, oh, loving) by all means seck to fester, will be her best safe- 
mother !—when you fold the pale hands for the? guard from the many temptations which beset 
last time over the pulseless breast, she is yours, 5 her. 
your very own. + 2 One period of great trial to the loving mother is 

It may be that the quiet life of a woman has 4 that in which her daughter leaves her to become 
much to do with this devoted filial affection, this 2 the light of another household. It may be that 
disposition on the part of the daughter to confide‘ her choice has been made wisely and well—that 
in and lean upon the mother for advice and 2 her prospects of future happiness are very bright, 
assistance. She has less to do with the outside ¢ and you take yourself severely to task for the 
world than her fa her or brothers. Her employ- 2 Seemingly selfish feelings which prompt the wish 
ments are or should be eminently domestic. The ¢ that your daughter might be always with you 
closely-drawn circle of home concentrates her You say to yourself that the parting hour must 
thoughts on those little things which men usually 0 one day come, and it is well for her to form new 
ignore or think beneath their notice. A constant § ties and have beloved ones of her own to cluster 
sharing of these every-day cares tends to create a2around her. But for all that, you cannot feel 
sympathy and union of feeling which is very (truly glad that she is to be the first one to break 
pleasant to behold in ao family of grown-up) away from the home circle, and that her pathway 
daughters and their mother. _ life will in some sort diverge from your own. 

But “my daughter” has not yet attained that 2 But you fall into the whirl and excitement that 
charmed age when she may be looked upon as the 5 precede the wedding-day, and when it is over you 
friend and companion of her mother. The pretty, > try, not to look at the vacant chair, nor listen for 
teddling, wee thing, no higher than your knee, is¢ the Voice of your darling in the familiar places 
a being to fondle and admire; but she has not yet’: that are now, alas, so empty! You fancy the 
two ideas in her little head at a time, and you 2 pleasure of the return, and the happiness of seeing 
prefer to make her your pet and plaything. ButSyour daughter at the head of her well-ordered 
even in these infant years the germs of that edu- ¢ household. But in that household, whether rich 
cation may be implanted which shall fit her in§°r poor, it behooves the mother to tread with o 
after life to be a true, noble-minded woman. Q wary step. If your daughter be as prudent and 

You will find her plastic mind at this early 6 well brought up as she ought to be, she is fully 
period of her life easily moulded into right princi- 2 competent to manage her own domestic affairs. If 
ples, if you have not already warped it by over-¢ she be incapable, it must be owing to some great 
indulgence or the capricious changes ef your own) error in her home education, and you will have 
temper. A mild, soft voice, and loving ways, will 2 the double mortification of witnessing he: blunders 
work wonders in your child’s character, and make Sand tracing them to your own mismanagement 
her habitually gentle and sympathizing, while< Confidence between you and your daughter need 
cold, repellant manners, will assuredly estrango ¢ not cease when she becomes a wife, but there 
her from you forever. Ridicule or fault-finding 2 should be no encouragement to detail little griev- 
on the part of the mother does not tend to create$ ances, which only stir up discord and strife. 
implicit confidence in one who is naturally sensi-2 But your daughter may be emphatically always 
tive and timid. d your daughter by not choosing, or not being 

This constant craving for sympathy and love ) chosen, to enter the marriage relation. It is a 
will in the early years of your daughter's life‘ great fault in mothers always to accustom their 
be the beginning of those school-girl friendships ? daughters to think of this as the great end and 
which so seldom outlast the period of mere child-¢ aim of their existence. How many have wedded 
heod. It is necessary for the mother to see to it? unwisely and unhappily because they could not 
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; ¥ , that these chosen companions of her beloved 
@ur Children. Sho are those of whom she can approve, and with 
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be contented to remain single. How many have‘ lever is it in the hands of the well-educated female 
formed imprudent connections with unworthy < to arouse all that is good and great in the bumen 
persons merely to avoid the stigma of being called $ soul! Not only will she be better fitted for the 
by the vulgar “an old maid.” Q ¢ duties of her station, whether daughter, sister or 
Let it be the mother’s care that her daughter’ 8$ wife, but it may be her charge to instil virtuous 
mind shall be so well furnished with objects that ¢ principles into the minds of the rising race. If it 
may bestow happiness, that she need not look § be denied her to fill the endearing relation of a 
abroad for it. There are many ways of active< mother, there is yet an important post for her to 
employment, many duties of sweet charity and be-¢ oceupy, secondary only to the parents—that of a 
nevolence which may well occupy the mind, and faithful, prudent instructress of youth. Like the 
eause that content and cheerfulness which are 2pebble-stirred waters, her influence will thus be 
the real elements of true happiness. < communicated from wave to wave until the stream 
For this happiness woman depends very much ¢ of time is merged in the great ocean of eternity. 
apon her affections. If these fail, and there are noS With the mother then rests these important 
resources in the rich treasures of a well-disciplined ¢ questions: Shall my child be happy or not? 
mind, life becomes a weary burden, especially if‘ Shall he or she be useful to their families and to 
not cheered by hopes of bliss in the world to< the world around them? or, will their lives be se 
geome. But the possession of q fine literary taste > trifling, so aimless, that their places in society will 
epens pleasures, the source of which is endless, . not be missed when they depart from this sphere 
and fits her for refined and intellectual society of action? God, who gave these dear ones to 
wherever offered. > your\care, will require a strict account of the 
She may ih this manner exert an influence, the (manner in which you have discharged this great 
advantages of which can scarcely be estimated. - ¢ trust. 
if “knowledge is power,” what a mighty moral ; Q ParkessurG, CuesteR Co., Pa. 
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“ How Sathe ” ¢ forget, if we remember the widow and the father- 
’ I. less in their affliction; and what if it was little 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, sis, now ?” 


“Now, father!”—They were only twolittle words,» Here Mr. Strong raised the key, and went ener- 
but they were set in soft, pleading tones, which ¢ getically to winding up the clock. 
have more weight than a score of arguments. “You know,” continued the little woman, setting 

“T know jest what you mean, Esther,” exclaimed ¢ a couple of chairs opposite each other, and girdling 
Jason Strong, as he slipped his right arm into his > their backs with a skein of blue woollen yarn, “that 
workman’s “ overalls” that spring morning, set in ¢ ¢the doctor says Mise Blake can’t stand it mor’n 
jow, dull clouds, “ but there’s no use wasting any 5 this week out; and I tell you, Jason, it fairly 
words between us. It would be folly and mad- ¢ broke me down when I went in there last night, 
ness for us to think of adopting widow Blake's > ‘and little Minnie’s golden head was a shinin’ and 
child, when it’s jest as much as we can do, bya bobbin’ around among the chairs where she was 
erewin’ and turnin,’ to put bread into the mouths > playin’ singin’ school, till I could think of nothin’ 
ef the three we've got at home. 2 ¢ but the buttercups a twinklin’ every May amongst 

“No man has a better will than mine; but when the clover; and Afiss Blake’s eyes followed her 
I'm laid up half the winter with rheumatiz, and¢ with a longin’, pityin’, anxious look, and then 

ean’t earn but seventy cents a day on the best § turned on me. 

jobs, it’s high time to put down any notions about ¢ “*O, Miss Strong, what’ll become on her?’ ghe 
taking other folks’s children, when the chances said. 


* gre our own’ll have to scatter afore long.” “*God’ll take care on her, Mise Blake.’ 


He was a large, heavy-limbed, stalwart man;, ‘But sometimes I forget this, and then it 
she was a small, shrinking, gentle-faced and voiced Soom as if I couldn’t die in peace, and leave her 
woman, and now her tones came up like a minor ¢ here without a friend in the wide world to look 
key after the gruff, positive voice, which half- cout for her, with her father a sleepin’ away off 
eoncealed as honest and true a heart as-ever beat Sunder the deep waters, and her mother lyin’ in a 
im man’s bosom. it corner of the village churchyard——’” 

I know, Jason, it’s all true that you’vea hardS “Come, wife, come,” here interrupted Mr. 
row to hoe, and it seems, as you say, a mighty tug ¢ Strong, in a quick, sharp voice; and he took out 
to make two ends meet and take care of the chil- c his pocket handkerchief and blew his nose with a 
éron God has given us; but I don’t believe He'll ; great deal of emphasis. 
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His wife did not observe it—she was very intent § “Yes, she does, that’s a fact,” answered the 
just at that moment on shaping her bail of yarn ¢ very practical boy, as he slowly drew in his fish. 
with her thumb and forefinger. g ing-line. 

“Well, Jason, I haven’t much more to say, for? It was a bright, still afternoon in the early sum. 
Miss Blake broke right down here herself; and I‘ mer, and John Strong had brought the two little 
couldn’t find a word to comfort her, for somethin’ ¢ girls over to the pond, and while he hauled in with 
away down in my heart kept a whisperin’, ‘Sup-‘ shouts of triumph his prizes of pickerel and bass, 
pose, now, it was your little Wealthy ?’” Wealthy had twined a wreath of blossoms, which 

“Tt would be dreadful tough, wife, that’s & she and Minnie had gathered in the woods a little 





fact!” exclaimed the carpenter, and he put one¢ way off, and wound them in the child’s tresses, 

feot uneasily before the other. The brother and sister were healthy, robust- 
“And then suppose Miss Blake stood in our: looking children, with the round limbs and sun- 

case—” § browned faces which tell their own stories of 


“0, mother, I see now jest what you're coming ¢ country life; but Minnie Blake was one of those 
to,” interrupted Mr. Strong, in a half-surly, half-‘ children, the very sight of which brought a new 
despairing tone. ¢ joy into the eyes of all who love beauty. She was 

“T an’t comin’ to anything but this, father, that S small and delicate, with eyes blue and deep as still 
we've got all God’s promises on our side, and I? lakes locked in between deep mountains, and her 
don’t believe He’s goin’ to let us break down ’cos ‘ > hair had the golden ripeness of the harvest-pears 
we took that poor little motherless thing under our: that dropped every autumn on the grass in Mr, 
roof, when she'd have to be put into the poor-§ Strong’s back yard. 
house, or among strangers that would abuse her.2 The bloom of two woodland roses were set in 
I tell you,” and here the tears flashed right out her cheeks, and sweet smiles were forever cluster- 
into the little woman’s eyes, and the soft-spoken ¢ ing over the dimples hidden about her lips. 
voice gathered new strength and fervor, “every She had resided with the Strongs for more than 
mouthful that I eat would choke me, and my .¢ tye years, and all this time the little orphan, Min- 
pillow, when I lay down on it at night, would beSnie Blake, had been like a sweet flower, filling 
full of thorns to me, thinkin’ of that poor little ¢ their home with fragrance. 
lamb among cold-hearted, cruel strangers.” But. it had been a home where went on con- 

Mr. Strong muttered something which sounded ? stantly a sharp, strong battle with poverty—a 
very much like “woman’s nonsense,” but some-S battle that was lightened and sanctified by faith 
how the words didn’t get fairly out of his? in God and sweet affections and tender cares. But 
throat. this summer had opened more darkly than its pre- 

Mrs. Strong went up to her husband and laid 2 decessors, for Mr. Strong’s rheumatic attacks had 
her hand on his arm, and the pale, faded faceS been longer and more serious than any of the 
shone with something that was finer than the lost ¢ previous ones. He had lost several important 
beauty of its girlhood as she said, “ Now, father, $“jobs” for that season in consequence of his ill- 
there’s no use tryin’, you know you'll never let¢ ness, and his oldest son, who had just crossed his 
that child suffer so long as you've got a roof to 5 fourteenth birthday, had been obliged to leave the 
cover you or a crust to eat.” district school and jet himself out as “chore 

“Well, wife, take your own way. I never was boy” to a penurious old farmer in the vicinity of 
good at argufyin’ with women,” and the man¢ Woodford. 
turned abruptly and went out of the ae So troubles thickened over the head of the car- 
ashamed to own that his warm, true heart en- ret little family, and the face of Mrs. Strong 


dorsed every word his wife had spoken. S grew paler and more patient day by day. 
In a minute, however, the kitchen door opened? “You just get away from my father’s pond, if 
again. you know what's good for you.” 
“ Wife, I say.” The loud, harsh tones broke suddenly in upon 
“ Well, father.” the children’s voices, and looking up hastily. in the 


“You'd better go right over and tell Mies Blake 
you've concluded to take the child. It'll set her 
mind at rest like, and jest now she needs it 
enough.” 

“ There, didn’t I see?” murmured Mrs. Strong 
to herself after the door closed; “it’s well I know 
how to get on the right side o’ father’s heart.” 

“There now, Johnnie, don’t Minnie look pretty?” 
and Wealthy Strong turned round the dainty little 
creature, whose golden head she had crowned with 
a tasteful wreath of white and pink wood-blos- 
soms. 


direction of the voice, saw Squire Morton's oldest 
son. standing in the field opposite the meadow, 
through whose dark grass the little pond flashed 
the silver embroidery of its waters. 

Now, although the meadow in reality belonged 
to the Squire, it was regarded as “ public property” 
by all the neighbors, and the school-boys assem- 
bled here every Saturday afternoon for piscatory 
achievements, amid boisterous jests and frolic. 

John ‘Strong was a bold, out-spoken boy, and 
the insolent tones of the Squire’s son at once 
roused all his belligerent qualities. 

“Thepond belongs quite as much to me as it 
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does to you, sir, and I shall stay here just as long ‘ the hundred dollars which would have paid the 
as I like, for all your orders.” “ boy’s bonds. 

“You will, eh? I’d like to know what right? Jason Strong leaned his head in his hard hands 
you, a poor beggar of a carpenter’s son, have to and groaned, while Minnie and Wealthy, who 
speak to me in that way?” and Robert Morton, 2 scarcely comprehended the fearful tidings, crept 
whose naturally overbearing disposition had been ‘close to each other in one corner of the:kitehen, 
purtured by the indulgence of most injudicious - Sand sidled their little brown hands into each 


parents—for be was an only son—advanced to- ¢ other’ 8, and looked with sorrowful faces upon the 


wards the boy, whose senior he was by two or ° 


three years, tauntingly cracking a small riding- < 
‘as she paced, with locked hands, up and down the 


whip which he carried in his hand. The angry 


blood burned ever the face of John Strong, while - 
‘proud of, whose little brown head I have rgcked 


the girls shrieked for fear. 
“Come on,” he cried, assuming a belligerent 


attitude and doubling his fists, “ I’m not afraid of < 
you, Rob Morton, if you are the Squire’s son, and - 
I'd like fust rate to give you a lickin’ for that < 


insult.” 
It was not the right action nor the right an- 


ewer; but the carpenter’s son forgot in that hour ‘ 


of sore temptation what many older and wiser 
heads than his have done, that it is neither money 
nor station which makes the true gentleman, only 


the heart that is gentle, and noble, and seif-< 


sustained; and John Strong certainly descended 
when he replied to the taunts of the Squire’s son, 
aggravating as they were. 

Robert Morton had a handsome face, but it was 


one of those, despite its dark, clearly-cut features, 
which your heart never clung to—one which, the / 
more it was studied, the less it was loved; and 


now an expression of angry pride darkened and > 
?name o’ Strong hails from this craft?” 


distorted every lineament as he stood still a 


moment before John Strong, and then lifting his “ 
whip, struck him a quick, sharp blow on his fore- - 
head. The next moment the two boys closed in‘ 


én angry struggle. John was the smaller of the 


two, but exercise had developed his muscles, and ‘ 
given him a degree of physical power which one 2 


would hardly have suspected from the first glance. ¢ 
‘setting his foot over the threshold; then, as if a 


He soon succeeeded in wresting the whip from 
the Squire’s son, and after a brief struggle, threw < 
him on the ground, and as John’s temper had > 
completely overmastered him, he gave his antago- ” 


father and mother. 
“My boy in jzil,” murmured the poor mother, 


room; “my little boy that I loved so, and was so 


to sleep so many nights in the cradle yonder.” — 

“OQ don't, don’t wile,” groaned the carpenter, 
and his whoie frame shook like a sobbing child’s, 
while the two girls cried softly in the corner. 

And just at that moment the front gate of the 
red house was opened, and a man strode into the 
yard, aud up to the front door—a man small, and 
somewhat thin, but having that rambling gait and 
sailor’s dress which at once indicated his nautical 


5 occupation. 


His eyes roamed a moment over the humble cot- 
tage, its mossy roof embroidered with golden 
devices of the sunset; then he lifted the heavy 


“handle of the brass knocker, and gave such a sum- 


mons that it must have reached the dirs of any 
living soul under the low roof. 

She put her small, sweet fuce out of the front 
door, and looked up eagerly at the man. 

“Can you tell me, little one, if a man by the 


The blue eyes dilated with sweet wonder at the 
strange language. 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“ An’t used to sailors’ yarns, eh, little sea-bird ? 
Well, then, can you tell us who lives inside?” 

“His name’s Jason Strong.” 

“The very man I’m after,” exclaimed the sailor, 


sudden thought had struck him, he checked him- 
‘self, and looking down earnestly on the child, 
> he asked, “ Won’t you tell me your name?” 


nist a severer beating than he was himself aware 5 “T’m Minnie. Blake.” 


of. 


¢ He reached out his strong arms and lifted the 
“Tl make you pay for this, old fellew; you’llSsmall figure, and folded it up closely as a mother 





see !” growled the boy, as with bruised face and > her newly-found child, to his heart, and the words 
stiff limbs, he limped away. Ccame in a sob to his lips—“My child, I’m your 
_ S father. se 

“0, father !—my Johnnie sent to jail! Ishall¢ 0, there was wonder and joy in the carpenter’s 
never be able to lift up my head again!” and the 5 house that night, when it was discovered that 
mother wrung her hands, and the tears scattered ¢ Minnie’s father had returned to them—he whose 
themselves over her pale cheeks. *  Shair they thought had been draggled by the salt 

It was a dark day under the roof of the little? sea waves for more than three years. He had a 
red house of the carpenter, Jason Strong. Slong story to tell of terrible misadventures’ by 

The Squire’s son had executed his threat, and 9 land and sea—of miscarried letters, and years of 
so worked upon his father’s sympathies and indig- ¢ 2 sickness in a strange land, and at last of restored 
nation, by the story of the wrongs which he had S health—of tidings that reached him of the death” 
received, that he had commenced a suit against ¢ of his wife, and of his daughter’s adoption by ” 
the carpenter on account of his son, and the latter 5 their neighbor, and his old playmate, Jason Strong. 
was sent to jail because his father could not raise’ And the carpenter, in his turn, had a mournfal 
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tale to relate of-sickness, and poverty, and hopes: “And I'vo got a thousand dollars that the old 
deferred ; but the saddest part of the story was its‘5 Gineral gave me for tying his son on the raft, and 


eonclusion. $ I’ve concluded to put it into some acres o’ ground 
“A hundred dollars!” growled the sailor, and‘ round here and turn farmer; for I an’t quite for. 
he drew out his plethoric pocket-book. ¢ got tho old trade I was brought up to, nor you 


“Old friend, you took my child into your craft‘ either, I reckon, Jason; so if you're a mind to 
when the storm came down hardest. Your boy? agree to go in business with me, you shall have 
wont lie in jail two hours longer.” * half the profits, and itll pay you better. than 

Thtrewas double joy in the carpenter’s house : < jinerin’.” 
thnt night.. Johnnie Strong was removed from > > Jason Strong cleared his throat twice to answer, 
jail, for the sailor was as good as his word, and a< > but the thoughts which rose up in his heart choked 
lawyer was procured to plead the case of the car- ‘ \ back the words, and his wife spoke for him. 
penter’s son, who did it so ably and eloquently, > > “Tt's been the dream and the hope o’ father’s 
that the boy was acquitted, fo the great astonish- ‘ 5 life, givin’ up his trade, and gettin’ hold of a few 
ment and rage of Squire Morton. 2 Sacres o’ land to cultivate, but we'd given up all 

“I'm tired of the seas, old friend,” said the‘ hope of it long afore this.” 
sailor one evening, a week after his return, ashe> “Well, my friends, the Lord don’t forget them 
set in Jason Strong’s little kitchen, with Minnie < that remember the widow and the fatherless,” an- 
en his knee, and her small brown fingers fluttering ‘ swered the sailor, and he hugged’ up Minnie close 
like the wings of newly-fledged birds in his iron- ‘to his heart. 
gray hair, “and when I lay out on an old raft) “That's what I said, father, that mornin’—don’t 
ene night at sea, and it seemed as though every « ¢ cyou know ?”’ wound up the soft, eager voice of the 
wave that went over'us would be the last we could Slittle pale-faced woman, as she folded up the 
stand, I made a solemn promise with my own soul, 5 ehild’ s coat she had just mended. 
that if ever God brought me to see the shore again, “Yes, I know, Esther; and I know, too, that 
I'd never leave it to take another voyage for all ¢ unto you belongs all the praise, for it was God whe 
the gold of the East Indies. 5 put it into your heart to take the child.” 

° > 
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To Maxe Oyrsrer Savce.—The quantity of one pound, after it has been cooked, will be found 
sauce required depends upon the number of people 2 sufficient; this should be freed from fat, and well 
who are to partake of it; but for a moderate-sized “minced. In making mincemeat, each ingredient 
party four dozen of oysters will be sufficient. ‘ should be minced separately and finely before it 
Native oysters are best, and they should not he? is added to the others. For a moderate quantity, 
opened until they are wanted; the liquor must be 5 take two pounds of raisins, (stoned;) the same 
saved and strained. Put the oysters into asauce-/? quantity of currants, well washed and dried; ditto 
pan, pour the strained liquor in, and let them heat § of beef suet, chopped fine;,@ne pound of applea, 
slowly, allowing them to plump, but on no account ’ pared and cored ; two pounds of sugar; half pound 
to boil, otherwise they will become hard. After‘ of candied orange peel, quarter pound of citron, the 
they have simmered a few minutes, beard them ; / grated rinds of three lemons, one grated nutmeg, 
mix a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, with a4 a little mace, half ounce of salt, and one teaspoon- 
tablespoonful of flour; stir these into the liquor >ful of ginger. After having minced the frnit 
until it boils, and there is no fear of lumps; then ‘ separately, mix all well together with the hand; 
pour in by degrees a breakfast-cupful of cream, ’ then add half a pint of French brandy and the 
keeping the sauce stirred until it shows symptoms < same of sherry. Mix well with a spoon, press it 
of boiling, then add the oysters and some cayenne ° down in jars, and cover it with a bladder. 
pepper. The sauce must simmer until wanted, ¢ 
when, serve it in a well-warmed tureen. Many > 
eooks use milk instead of cream for this sauce. 





4 To Make Anp Five Correz.—Pat a sufficient 
© quantity of the coffee into the pot, and pour boiling 
; ¢ water on it; stir it, and place it on the fire. Make 
Mrxcemrat.—There are various opinions as to‘ it boil, and as soon as four or five bubbles have 
the result of adding meat to the sweet ingredients ( risen, take it off the fire, and pour out a teacuptul 
used in making this English dish. Many house- and return it; set it down for one minute, then 
wives think it an improvement, and use either the ° > pour gently ever the top one teacupful of cold 
mhdereut of a well roastéd sirloin of beef, or a‘.water; let it stand one minute longer, and it will 
boiled fresh ox-tongue for the purpose. Either of} be bright and fine. The cold water, by its greater 
these meats may be chosen with advantage, and” density, sinks and carries the grounds with it. 
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Losster SaLapv.—The following is the result of > yellow of the eggs and the beet-root, and arrange 
some experience in salads;—-Take a fine, fresh them in # pattern upon the surface of the salad. 
‘hen lobster, with plenty of meat and coral in it; 
pick the meat carefully, and cut it into pieces. 5 A Turkey Stewep witn CeLery.—Choose a fine 
Take twelve Dutch anchovies, washed quite clean, hen turkey, and stuff it with the same forcemeat 
boned and minced; mix them with the lobster. 2as for veal, viz.: 4 ounces of bread-crumbs, the 
Take the salad of the season, wash it. carefully, > peter rind of half a lemon, a quarter ounce of 
pick it leaf from leaf, and dry it well between quite ¢ r4 , Savory herbs, minced fine, salt and’ pepper, two 
clean cloths. Make the dressing according to the * ounces of butter, and the yelk of an egg. All 
following recipé: One tablespoonful of mustard, 2these ingredients to be well mixéd together. 
two of vinegar, four of oil, and half a gill of cream, $ Skewer the turkey as for boiling, and put it into a 
all beaten up well, and mixed until it has become ‘large saucepan filled with water, and let it boil 
smooth and homogeneous mixture. Take an >until tender. Take up the turkey and put it into 
onion and mince it small; also the yelks and ‘another saucepan, with sufficient of the water in 
whites of four hard-boiled eggs, mincing them fine > which it has been boiled ‘to keep it hot. Wash 
and laying them apart; also a beet-root, to be< > well about four good sized heads of celery, put these 
minced fine. Now take your salad-bowl, and hav- ‘into the saucepan with the rest of the water in which 
ing ascertained it to be free of even a speck of dust, Sthe turkey has been boiled, and stew them until 
proceed to mix your salad. Put a layer of theStender. Take them out and put in ‘the turkey, 
herbs, (breaking them with your hands, and not ~- breast downwards, and let it stew for'a quarter of 
cutting them,) a layer of meat, a sprinkle ofan hour; place it on a hot dish before the fire, 
minced onion, and then a little of the dressing.?thicken the sauce with butter and flour, anda 
Proceed in this manner until your bow! is nearly © breakfast-cupful of cream; put it in the celery to 
full, or all your herbs, meat, onion and dressing< warm, and pour the sauce and celery hot over the 
disposed of. Then take the minced white and $ turkey. 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
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A Kew Suggestions g aor ett for others in many temptingly dis- 


ON POISONS IN DAILY USE. Candies, toys, and cakes, are ornamented or 
. colored with various poisons. (Arsenite of copper, 
BY HATTIZ HOPEFUL. Sand carbonate of pper, are used in powder to 
Temperance and soberness are great virtues,$ ornament cake green, or color candies.) The 
but are somewhat rare in these days of artificial ? blending of colors in various ways, in candies and 
stimulation of the brain and nerves with narcotic - on cakes, make them attractive to the eye, but 
poisons. ¢ destructive to the health of those who use them. 
Poisons are introduced into the system by va-§ Cakes or ted with colored dust, candies 
tious means. They are often concealed in food by: colored in such nice style, toys so highly attract- 
the ignorant cook or housekeeper, and as igno-< ive to children, cause decayed teeth, canker, intes- 
rantly partaken by herself and others. Pickles> tinal inflammation, nauseating headache, colic, © 
are'often poisoned by being scalded in brass or¢ spasms, and often convulsions. Confectionery 
copper vessels. It makes them look green, but § may be prepared without coloring material, so as 
that very greenness renders them poison. Brass¢ to be wholesome. Gay colors are made of poison- 
or copper vessels ought not to be used for any al ous materials, that ought never to be introduced 








pose, unless they are previously scoured very 2 into food or drinks. 
bright. It is better for health to avoid their use, Wall paper, ornamented with beautiful: green, 
for cooking purposes. Brass wash-dishes ought pretty yellow, and lively red, often diffuse through 
never to be used; they cause sore eyes, eruptions, ¢ sleeping and sitting rooms an atmosphere impreg- 
&c, Water is poisoned by being conveyed in lead ) nated with a poisonous vapor, that causes head- 
pipes, or standing in pails painted in the inside.¢ ache, nausea, dryness of the mouth and throat, 
Milk'is poisoned by using such pails for milking. 5 cough, depression of spirits, prostration of strength, 
Cheese is often poisoned in the same way, and by 2 nervous affections, boils, watery swellings: of the 
nine, tn. n monn tetmenones anger at weeden face, cutaneous affections, and inflammations of 
tubs, painted inside. the eyes. These ocour in more: sefiotis forms in 
Ignorance often conceals a deadly winspent in ( spartments that arenot constantly and Cees 
eur choicest articles of food, but selfishness often 2 ventilated. 
conceals ‘a greater. It manufactures and oom- Poisons of all kinds, whether vegetable or mine- 
VOL, Xx111.—13 
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ral, and however artfully disguised, can never bee Do not the sick need a physician, and remedies 
eaten, drank, or inhaled, without detriment to the >to restore? We answer, yes; but though people 
health of body and mind, The slower they aro sometimes recover who take poisons, that does not 
intreduced into the system, the less perceptible > prove that they are proper remedies, or that the 
their effect; but eventually their use proves inju- ¢ physician who uses them is the wisest that may 
rious te health and destructive to life. be sought. A few honest physicians tell us that 
Thousands have been killed by opium and mor-< all poisonous medicines are a curse to the human 
phine—some suddenly, but more gradually and‘ race. ' Many dishonest ones have told us the same 
unsuspectingly. thing, though in a more indirect way, by the many 
Thousands have been killed by drinking alco-‘ sad, lingering and untimely deaths of their vio- 
holic and fermented drinks, Other thousands are? tims, or the weakness of body and mind induced 
delusively led, by, selfishness in disguise, and their S by such false remedies. 
own ignorance and stubborness, to take the same 2 Society needs hygienic and physiological light, 
intoxicating, poisonous beverage. < Sufficient to turn some from the error of their 
Thus is life shortened, darkened with sorrow,‘ ways, and induce others to turn also, Society 
because selfishness institutes disguised, unhealth- > needs enlightened and self-sacrificing leaders, to 
ful and immoral customs. guide to the paths of health, point out the paths of 
Thousands have been poisoned with substances > disease and premature death, in such plain and 
disguised as medicines, and will continue to be¢ direct terms that others may be blessed—their use- 
thus poisoned so long as selfishness finds people fulness premoted—their health improved—their 
ignorant of their real wants, sufficient to demand ¢ serenity and thoughtfulness of mind secured to 
poisonous medicines, § themselves and the world. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Porms sy Henry Perergon.. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- ' 
pincott € Co. Of all the ages that have flown since the ruddy dawn 
There is a test of true poetry which most of the of time, 

pieces in this volume will bear; you may read? None seems to me so truly great, so radiant and 

them a second time with an increasing interest. sublime, = 

The author’s fancy is chastened by reflection, and As yay os _— twilight porch the young soul 

he strives to make song the eloquence of truth. And gaze like Moses from the Mount, on a fair and 

We speak advisedly when we say that Mr. Peter- fertile land. 

son has given eg 4 volume of pone with betters, Their “forty years” of doubt and strife our sires have 

and more enduring stuff in it than is to be found wandered on, 

in two-thirds of the new books of poetry that have ¢ gince first they broke the chains of rank, the bondage 


appeared in the last five years. We make two? of the throne, 
selections: ¢ Still longing ever for the old, its “ flésh-pots” and its 


THE COMING AGE. 





ABRA’S VISION. 
Abra Ham Lincoln. may his tribe increase, 
Awoke one night—for wonders ne’er will cease— 
And saw amid the gaslight in his room, 
Looking as dark as the great day of doom, 
A grinning negro, black, grotesque and old. 
Long thoughts of war had made our Abra bold; 
“What wantest thou?” he to the phantom cried. 
“T wants to know, old mars’,” the form replied, 
“What you be gwine.to do wid dis ere chile?” 
Abra Ham frowned, then said with serious smile, 
“Tis written in Heaven, and this is my decree— 
Both you and yours henceforward must be freé. 
My word is given. And now, old man, depart.” 
But why upsprings he with a sudden start? 
No more he sees a negro, black and old, 
But a fair‘angel, with his locks of gold, 
Radiant as morn, and gladsome as the spring, 
“lam the soul of that soiled, earthly thing 
Thou saw’st but now. Oh, man of honest heart, 
And steadfast purpose, thou the better part 
Hast chosen for thyself and for thy land, 
For this one deed stand thou at God’s right hand.” 
The angel vanished. Abra slept no more, 
But paced all night in thoaght his chamber fioor. 


sin, 
¢ Like Israel at Kadesh, ‘mid the desert plains of Zin. 


$ But now a better day, thank God! is breaking on the 
earth, 
S New times are coming with the men who with the 
new had birth, 
Old hearts with olden lees in vain receive the Hea 
vens’ new wine, 
The young alone may enter in the promised Palestine. 
That coming age of peace and truth, of equal rights 
and laws, 
The “golden age” of Greece and Rome, our fathers’ 
“ good old cause,” 
Which ever on the heart of man has shed a starry. ray, 
Like that which guided to the spot where the infant 
Saviour lay,— 


That promised age at length has dawned—the true 
heart sees ev’n now 

Its golden lightillume like Hearen the topmost moun- 
tain brow, 

And even in the valleys deep, where vapors still He 
curled— 

Soft rainbow hues are gliding now like shapes from a 
fairer world. 
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But though the Morn of Hope be thus now breaking Not the least attractive portion of the volume is 





on our sight, that which lets us into the secret operations of the 
let wee not it may fade and leave once more the Army Police, and its dealings with spies, smug- 
one glers, and traitors. Material for more than a 


Only the valor which hath won that first effulgent ray, 
May win a further progress still to the fall and perfect ¢ dozen fine romances is laid up heré. 


Day. We would fail to do justice to this book, did we 
Then grow not weary in thy work, young soldier, who 2 ot speak of its beautiful typography. In this re- 
hath cast spect it is highly creditable to the publishers. 

Thy bright glance to the Future from the darkness of 
the Past; : r . 

Cease not thy stern, unsparing war with all the false pee ph neem pod a be “et OA ae me A. gaa 
and wrong, : ‘ ag $ : 

And as the triumph grows more sure, let thy heart5 An English novel of considerable ability, and 
grow more strong. revealing certain not over-attractive phases of 

And listen not but with a smile to those who weakly § English life. The author does not seem to write 
fall with very high aims. He is dramatic, and often 

Before the dead ghost of the Past, and on its great-? powerful ; but we scarcely think his novel will help 
ness call ; any soul that aspires to reach the best ideals of 


The old time had its stars, thou know’st—what night ididieiihiaiad 
is there has none? $ 
But press thou onward and rejoice—the Future hath ? veay Harp Casn. A Novel. By Charles Read, Author 
its sun! of “Love me Little, Love me Long,” &c., &c. New 
ANNALS OF THE ARMY oF THz CuMBERLAND: Comprising York: Harper @ Brothers. 
Biographies, Descriptions of Departments, Accounts) With fine constructive ability, a vigorous style, 
of Expeditions, Skirmishes, and Battles ; Also, its2and a ready appreciation of character, Mr. Read 
Police Record of Spies, Smugglers, and Prominent¢ 4. won his way into the rank of our first novelists, 
Rebel Emissaries. Together with Anecdotes, set Very Hard Cash,” which appeared serially in 
, 


dents, Poetry, Reminiscences, etc., and Official Re- 5 z 
ports of the Battle of Stone River. By an Officer.) England and this country, is ranked by many as 


Iliustrated with Steel Portraits, Wood Engravings, 2 his best work. It is having a large sale. 
and Maps. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott € Co. 

A volume of nearly seven hundred pages, care- 2 F4!T# Ganrwer’s Gimtnoop. Loring, Boston. 
fully arranged and digested, and furnishing the’ This is a charming book. Pure and noble sen- 
amplest details ofyall prominent events in the2timents scatter themselves all along the pleasant 
Army of the Cumberland. Most of the illustra-$ path of the story. Faith, the heroine, is a lovely 
tions are on steel, well executed, and consist chiefly 2embodiment of all womanly virtues, sweetened 
of Major and Brigadier-Generals, each in a and ennobled by Christian faith and love. A 
medallion centre, surrounded by their respective ‘character like that of Glory MeWherter, has 
staff officers. It is the best work yet done for any Snever come within our experience, but we should 
division of our army, and gives the clearest idea‘ be glad to know that the authoress had a living 
of the immense material, detail, organization, and 2 prototype of such an one. 
force of an army division to be found. The ac-5 The purpose of this little volume seems to be to 
count of the battle of Stone River is illustrated by $ make people wiser and better, while the writer is 
a map of tlie ground, with all the princiffal move-S evidently a deep lover of natare, and interprets 
ments of the opposing armies carefully indicated. her with an artist’s eye and heart. 


$ 
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ANNIVERSARY. , the room in which I write, so my pen alone must 

Again the great tidal wave of March breaks Skeep with what grace it can this aanivoniny) of 
itself against the rock of Time; and again, oh Ceighteen hundred and sixty-four. 
friends and readers, we come to hold with you our 2 Each one of us, looking across this to last March, 
seventh anniversary. — see a different landscape, for to no two persons 

Not as others will you and I keep jubilee; neither ¢is life alike. Within its days must lie for all of us 
song nor feast nor festal rite will make of this ‘some pleasant valleys, and cool “wayside inns,” 
month a pleasant memory for all of us, If there Sand shadows of great mountains, and more or less 
are kindly hearts that would fain gather round— must be for all, the rugged paths, the drifting 
if there are voices that might cheer, and eyes that ? snows, the fierce storms; for life, like the year, 
would inspire me, they are scattered far over the § will not give us merely sunshine. The flowers and 
land. Not one of them will break the solitude of § the fruits need the rains and the frosts, else they 


o” 
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would never ripen; and there are other soils than $ ‘What is in the future no man can tell, At the 
the earth’s which need another kind of rain and 2 commencement of the Revolutionary War, George 





frost, bringing another sort of harvest. 

But whatever may have been our individual ex- 
periences—whatever those personal joys and sor- 
rows with which the stranger may not meddle, 
etill alike for all of us has trailed along the 
borders of this year one shadow; and one dark 
cloud has» drooped low around the horizon of all 
our lives. 

Miserable are you, oh man or woman, whose 
soul has not been saddened, whose sympathies 
have not been heavily drafted by the piteous 
tidings which have come to us from battle-field 
and camp, fronf prison and hospital, during the 
year which has just gone, 

On land and ocean, on hill and mountain, among 
the valleys and in the still rivers, lie to-day our 
heroic dead—thousands of them went down in the 
fierce baptismal of the battle-field—thousands of 
them have been wasted by disease, going slowly 
down into the darkness with, no tender ministra- 
tions of loving hearts and skilful hands. And, 
alas! how many worn by cold and starvation have 
yielded up their lives in dark and crowded prisons! 
And the thought of all these things must stand like 
a skeleton at the threshold of every generous soul. 

It is true, that to many of us the battle may not 
have “come home” in any close, personal experi- 
ence. Our homes may have stood fair and peace- 
ful as the smiling seasons went over them, dropping 
beauty and riches of garden, field, and orchard; 
and we may have gathered into our garners thes 
great harvests of the year, “with none to molest 


row 


¢ Washington wrote to his wife “that it would 
probably be over in the fall.” 
° Ah, how small a distance did his vision reach 
sep that long perspective of seven years of struggle, 
of defeat, of suffering, crowned at last with glorious 
victory! And with us, as with our fathers, we 
eannot tell what is before us; but when the light 
one more blooms out of the East, we trust that it 
shall be the light of a new day for our beloved coun- 
try—a day in which all her_peoples, and tonguea, 
and kindred sha!) be redeemed unto freedom! 

For the rest, our magazine bring you month by 
month its old greeting, whether by cottage, firo- 
side, or city mansion—whether by the silver: 
locked Atlantic, or the dark Pacific, or among the 
billowy grasses of the prairies. Old subscribers 
and new—and there are pleasant tidings that these 
latter are growing as the age of the magazine 
does—take alike this greeting. 

Into your widely-scattered homes may this 
magazine, dedicated especially to their service, 
come, a friend to sympathize, to cheer, to enter- 
tain; may it bring some new wisdom to both 
writer and reader; may it have service appointed 
it in pleasant paths of story, and poem, and essay ; 
and into whatsoever home its wings shall nestle, 
and into whatscever heart its words shall conie, 
may it be 


a: * A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 


And a word that shall echo qermore ” 
Vv. ¥. % 





or make afraid.” Still we knew for all this thats Mrs. ELIZABETH BAKRER BARRETT. 
afar off the battle raged fiercely; we knew there? Not alone to the wide circle of friends who had 


were homes through which the cannon balls were 


erashing, and pleasant orchards and fields od fogi® 


and desolated. We knew, too, that hunted fugi- 
tives, men and women and little children, were 
flying im fear and distraction from their homes. 
And knowing all this, it were a sin and a shame to 
us if we could sit around our own peaceful fire- 
sides with hearts as light; or look out on the sun- 
shine with eyes which held no shadow of regret or 
pity. 

And yet this is only telling half the story ; there 
is, thank God! a brighter side to it. Our hearts 
have all grown sick with waiting and with “hope 
deferred.” The war that we trusted would be 
“ over in a year,” closes its third one now; but we 
hope that the light which the watchmen cry on the 
hills is the light of the dawn. 

When the bells rang out their joyful tidings of 
the surrender of Vicksburg—when news of victory 
after victory came to us on winds that blew from 
South and West, our hearte#took courage; and 
when the year which had opened in disappoint- 
ment went out in new joy and confidence, we 
ail began to hope the signs of the times were true 
prophets, and that the end of the strife was draw- 


ing nigh. 


4 


ane and loved her, but to those in whose 


hearts the young poetess had found a path on 
many ® beautiful lyric, will the tidings of her 
esudden death come with a great shock of surprise 
and 

The whiter of this, who had been on terms of 
intimate personal friendship with her for years, 
fails to realize the sad truth, though the letter 
which bore the tidings from the far ‘‘ Chinese Sea” 
lies now by her side. 

All those who first knew Mrs. Barrett as “ Eliza- 
beth Barber,” will bear witness to her peculiar 
social and personal gifts, to that charm of manner 
and sparkle of conversation which interested and 
attracted alike the old and the young, the ignorant 
and the wise; and all will bear witness to her 
finer and deeper qualities of character—to the 
quick, warm sympathies—to the generous heart, 
which was always ready with service of word and 
deed for the lowly and the suffering. 

In a sketch like the present, it is of course im- 
possible to go into any details respecting the life 
or the character of Mrs. Barrett. Suffice it, she 
had been for nearly two years a wife, and almost 
one a mother, when she accompanied her husband 
on a voyage to China. One who knew her can 
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readily’ imagine how full of interest and attraction’ intelligence and sweetness—the lips where the 
to 4 mind eager and susceptible as hers the antici-? swift smiles forever went and came—the dark, 
pation of such a journey must have been. That) lustrous eyes, full of all bright changes of ex- 
long path over the oceans of two continents, ran( pression—the small, light figure, lie shrouded 
for her smooth and pleasant, varied by watching > under the thick garment of those distant waters, in 
the clianging pictures of sky and ocean, the¢ the hope of a resurrection unto life immortal. 
marvellous beauty of the coral reefs, and by the > And some day the vessel that carried her out may 
society of her husband and sister, and the beautiful § return homeward, bringing the desolate husband, 
little daughter who had opened such a new “ well? with his little motherless babe and the broken- 
spring” of delight in her life. hearted sister, bringing all but her who was the 

At last they reached China, and here Mrs. 2 pride and joy of the household, out of which only 
Barrett feasted mind and fancy for awhile on alla year before she had followed tothe grave the 
the charm and novelty and mystery of the ancient ? youngest of her sisters, little suspecting how soon, 
eastern’ land where she sojourned. She enjoyed to use her own words, “the tide should go out” 
keenly its delicious climate, its strange traditions? with her too. 
and antiquities, the busy picturesque life whichS And my friend shall close this obituary sketch 
the streets of its ports presented, its “idol temples, 2 with her own poem, left with me some time since, 
pagodas, Hindoos in their white flowing robesS and which has a peculiar fitness and significance 
with scarlet turbans;” and one can readily im-? here :— v. ¥. T. 
agine with what mingled curiosity and pity she 
watched the “ Chinese women hobbling about with < % ghey FR AS WAS ORAS aS 
painful difficulty on their crippled feet.” When the tide au inate Seaman 

At last they left the beautiful English Island of? i: bears strange freight from the Pare A ey 
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Hong Kong for Shanghai, and during the second 5 The white-winged ships that silent wait 
day of the voyage she was seized with cholera.< For a foaming wave, and a wind that’s late; 


That morning she had been in her usual health ‘ The treasures cast on a rocky shore 
and spirits, and with her characteristic regard for 2 Ft0™ the stranded ships that sail no more, 
; 2 And hopes that follow the shining seas; 

others she had attempted to cheer a sick and> ai tee eoenm ede shall ain ial ie 

i ‘ : ‘ ‘ s - ‘ these, 
despondent sailor, saying to him, “Never mind,? when the tide goes out. 
George, we shall get back to New York aaa 
time.” § But of all that drift from the shore to the sea, 

Little did she dream of that other port towards * J. (tie human soul to eternity! 

which her sails were setting, and that before thee Floating away from a silent shore, 


" pight was over they should be anchored forever‘ _ a fated ee eee rery 
>) Saddest, most solemn of all, a sou 
en that shore from which, no barqhe ever somes‘ Detpian sheen ealaamn meinen 


earthward. ? Where ; 
Leaving her sister’s bedside, who was now conval-? daa ; ant retina 
escing from a severe illness, and promising to retarn > ‘When the tide goes out? 
as soon as her slight indisposition wae over, Mrs. ¢ 
Barrett soon complained of great chilliness, and > For our parting spirit pray, oh pray, 
grew rapidly ill. The various medicines which < While the tide of life is ebbing away, 
were tried afforded no relief. Cholera had fastened > That the soul may sail o’er summer seas, 
its death-gripe upon her. Rousing occasionally ¢ Than clasped of ol the Hespertice-« 
from her stupor with some injunction to her boy- ? A bark whose. sete. hy onan. banda 
§ Shall be furled on a strand of golden sands, 
nephew about the baby if she “should die and‘ 4,14 the friends that stand on a silent shore 
leave it,” and saying, too, these precious dying ? Knowing that we shall return no more, 
words, in whose shadow the broken hearts of those > Shall wish us joy of a voyage so fair, 
who loved her best can forever rest themselves— 2? With calm, sweet skies, and « favoring air, 
“T can trast in the Saviour’—the life of Eliza-) When the tide goes out, 
beth Barrett went down into the iver of death as 
that last summer day had gone first into the 2 Mr. Kirk’s History of Charles the Bold. 
night. The simple, touching words of her sister, The datest contribution to historical literature 
shall relate the rest. Chas met with a warm reception, and places the 
“The next morning her remains were enclosed $ author side by side with the most eminent histo- 
im & canvas coffin, with heavy weights attached. ; rians of the day. The publishers, Messrs. J. B. 
' Her husband—what a task for Aim! read the 2 Lippincott & Co., of our city, have presented the 
burial service, and then the dear furm slid slowly<¢ work in such clear, bold type, as to make the 
from the plank into the sea! tr ord act of reading a luxury. In literary ss 
“ Four sailors took up my mattress, and carried ¢ well as mechanical completeness the book reflects 
gue out on deck to the funeral.” 5 high credit both om author and’ peblishers., We 
And so she sleeps there in the far-off Chinese’ take from the Hvangelical Quarterly Review*this 
waters! That face, with its wonderful charm of 5 well condensed notice of Mr. Kirk’s history :— 
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“Nothing within the compass of modern litera-$ where he led the Cherokee Indians, whom he had 


ture has been published more attractive, than the > Seduced from their allegiance to the Government 
narrative contained .in the volumes before us. It? ° the United States, describe him as noble-look- 
: ; 2 ing white-haired man of very imposing appearance, 
is one of absorbing interest. By many the career’ Qitizens here tell me that he proved an utter fallure 
_ of Charles the Bold was for a long time considered ¢ ag 9 military leader, and his friends here did not 
only a romantic episode in the history of Europe; Q deny that he ran like a coward before the veterans 


but recent researches have developed so many? of ot yes et on. oes Needy day. / 
: : : ¢ en. Gantt sa. at Pike was a man of extra. 
facts in reference to this eventful period as to pre ordinary genius—that he had seen him, during s 


sent thd scenes and the sp ge of court, meet his brother lawyers for an 
that which they formerly occupied. The author,‘ evening carousal, drink with them until the stout- 
although comparatively unknown for a long time, > est was ‘laid out’ under the table, and then seat 
was associated with the illustrious Prescott, as his¢ himself, and, in the midst of their singing and 


amanuensis and ¥eader, who, in his “ Philip theS roaring, draw up a most intricate bill in chancery, 
ys i § without an erasure or interlineation. He would do 
Second,” generously acknowledges his indpbtedness the same thing in court, apparently undisturbed 
for the aid he received from him in the prosecu-) by the noise of a trial in progress; but, with all 
tion of his researches, both by his familiarity with¢ his genius and wonderful versatility of talent, he 
the history and languages of modern Europe and § was utterly wayward and dissolute in his habits, 


; : Pepa : ; and had spent half a dozen fortunes in reckless 
his sagacious criticism. Gifted by nature, trained >and prodigal excesses. I was told by citizens that 


under the mest favorable taBeences, - with the® Gen. Pike had pocketed a hundred thousand dol- 

power of patient investigation and of vivid repre-? jars, the fees of a single law-suit. His wife, who 

sentation, loving his work and engaging in it withble now here, occupying a part of their old resi- 
€ 





” 





all the zest so essential to success, Mr. Kirk seems § dence, has long since retired from society, and is 


. : _>as I have been told by a lady who resides in the 
peculiarly fitted for the work which he has under 6 city, half insane—a mild mania, who ‘ wanders’ 


taken. He always seid to the a of his) i. her talk whenever the conversation turns upon 
subject, and, placing himself in genial sympathy ’« ajpert,’ as she still fondly calls him. 

with his characters, inspires his readers with ¢ “To a friend of her husband, who called upon 
something of the same enthusiasm. The style is 7 her afew days since, anxious to ajd her, she insisted 


: . . ld and striking, that General Steele had promised the day before to 
simple yet rich, the narrative bold and stri 8 O send her to her husband. ‘No,’ said the gentle. 


Ge aaate ~ presented With grect discrimination, man, ‘General Steele will permit you to go to your 
and skill. The work is an honor to the accom-¢ husband, but he has not the transportation that he 
plished author, who is destined to take a promi-+can spare tosend you.’ ‘But the general promised 
nent position among our American historians. ¢to send me,’ she insisted, and could not seem to 
understand the distinction. ‘Oh! well,’ she finally 
said, ‘ Albert will come back if they will let him 
ublish his book, which abuses both sides, but sides 
ONS OF THE DISHORORED. ¢ vith neither.’ All this interested me deeply, and 
Gifted far beyond the common lot, Albert Pike? my imagination ran backward over the path of « 
gave promise thirty years-ago of standing one day ¢ life whose heart sorrows made up one of those 


: : ¢ tragic histories which God alone has read. I re- 
Sn Pie eyenet bis Grenier henant eps beloved. ¢ eall my school-boy enthusiasm for the young poet 


he poeple bawe nee Ge ee and when who wrote the ‘ Hymns to the Gods’ while a student 
it takes the side of humanity—when it is noble as) at college, and which had been pronounced by an 
well ag brilliant—loyal to all things true and vir-? eminent scholar to be the most remarkable literary 
tuous—they crown it with unfading laurels. Guch Sereation,, considering the age of the writer, this 
laurels might now have graced the brows of Albert > Country has produced. . 

2 > “One young, highly educated, ed with per- 
Pike. Alne! for tine au he Bad Hot strength of sonal accomplishments which entitled him ct 
principle—that he was like a goodly ship amid > cajjed the ‘handsomest man in the Southwest,’ his 
perilous waters, with a heedless pilot at the helm.’ magic touch had swept the lyre of the gods, com- 
If a man be not true to honor in the things that 5 pelling a busy, dim-resounding nation to stop and 


are least, who shall wonder if he prove recreant in? listen in enraptured silence. Now, an exile from 
>his home, a traitor to his country, the pusillani- 


what te greater, When the day come that tried > mous leader of red-handed savages against tho 
every man in our country as to the quality of his¢ valiant defendets of the Union and the old fiag, 
life, Albert Pike was found wanting. He made‘ and to cap'the climax of his infinite disgrace, de- 
his election and took the side of treason. pay fone the. ne tae victims of a own = 
now instead of honor and high renown, he has just; tongue@ satanic ¢ ye Sen PPG. Seep 
execration. His name, which might have been $ coward me the day of battle! 





wreathed with immortality, is a scorn and a by- ‘So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
4 Which once he wore; 

word. A letter from Arkansas gives us this sad The glory from his gray hairs gone 

episode in his history :— Forevermore |’” 





“ He is now a refugee in the mountains of South-‘ 


ern Arkansas, and is said to be occupying his 

leisure time in the composition of two works—-one’ onan? on SHADe we cape murat 

on the ‘Art of War,’ and another on ‘Civil Gov-2 We, will send Mr. Arthur’s new Book “Light om 
ernment,’ which it is said he proposes to publish, ? Shadowed Paths” by mail, free, on reseipt of the 
Soldiers who saw him in the battle of Pea Ridge,’ price, $1.25. : 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 


























WALKING DRESS. 








NEW STYLE SPRING CLOAK. 
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